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CHAPTER  I. 
3n  dOStcfi  ifrtenti  ana  jfot  $®tzt 

"OO  pretty  Agnes  Duffy  has  hit  the  trail 
^  for  the  bright  lights?" 

The  speaker  took  a  cigar  from  the  box 
which  the  clerk  offered  him  and  bent  over 
the  gas  jet  to  light  it. 

"She  has  taken  a  position  as  public 
stenographer  at  the  Garrison  Hotel  in 
Louisville,  if  that's  what  you  mean  by  hit- 
ting the  trail  for  the  bright  lights," 
answered  the  clerk.  "Anyhow,  she's  gone, 
and  we're  in  a  terrible  fix.  Agnes  knew 
more  about  this  hotel  than  the  old  man 
does.  Now  we've  got  no  one  to  go  to  for 
pointers.  I  am  thinking  of  quitting  my- 
self." 

"I  daresay  having  no  one  to  lean  on  is 
rather  trying!"  observed  the  man,  sar- 
castically. 

The  clerk's  eyes  were  blazing  under 
their  downcast  lids.  He  detested  all  trav- 
eling men  on  general  principles,  and  How- 
ard Duncan  on  particular  ones. 

"About  as  trying  as  half  an  hour  of  your 
own  society  seems  to  be  to  yourself,"  he 
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then  said,  lifting  his  eyes  and  looking  de- 
liberately at  the  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk.  For  one  surprised  moment 
Duncan  gazed  at  the  speaker  and 
wondered  that  in  all  the  time  he  had  been 
stopping  at  Winchester,  between  trains,  he 
had  never  taken  any  account  of  the  quiet 
young  man  who  acted  as  clerk  for  the 
proprietor  of  Elsinor  Hotel.  He  saw  a 
face  of  classic  outlines,  dark  eyes  that 
glowed  too  fiercely  for  health  of  mind  or 
body,  and  hair,  black,  silky,  straight.  The 
agility  of  the  form  and  the  nervous  tense- 
ness of  the  fingers  did  not  escape  him. 

"Mountaineer!"  he  thought,  and  as  an 
unforgettable  instant  in  Duncan's  life  had 
made  all  mountaineers  distasteful  to  him, 
he  turned  away. 

"I'll  look  little  Duffy  up  when  I  go  to 
Louisville  and  tell  her  how  you  miss  her," 
he  said  leisurely,  as  he  went. 

"Perhaps  you  will  not  fetch  her  any 
news,"  rejoined  the  clerk,  but  the  other 
man  made  no  reply. 

"If  *it  wasn't  for  you  and  your  kind, 
Agnes  would  still  be  with  us,"  thought  the 
clerk,  as  he  replaced  the  box  of  cigars  in 
the  case.  "Little  fool !  Why  must  she 
run  away  from  home  and  friends  and  a 
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nice  position  to  live  among  strangers  in  a 
city?  And  her  parents  —  at  least  her 
mother— wanted  her  to  go.  There  was  no 
future  for  her  in  Winchester,  Mrs.  Duffy 
would  say.  A  future!  One  would  think 
she  was  a  genius  of  some  sort,  instead  of 
a  clever  and  pretty  stenographer!  And 
the  twelve  dollars  a  week  the  old  man  gave 
her,  with  the  money  she  got  from  the  trav- 
eling men,  meant  more  here  than  a  larger 
salary  in  Louisville.  If  Janice  had  had 
Agnes  Duffy's  chance — " 

The  long  nervous  fingers  caught  at  the 
latch  of  the  cigar  case  and  bent  it  until  it 
snapped.. 

"Another  fifty  cents  !"  he  thought,  view- 
ing the  useless  catch.  "And  what's  the 
good  of  thinking!" 

He  took  down  the  telephone  receiver, 
and  calling  up  a  locksmith  bade  him  to 
come  and  put  a  new  catch  on  the  cigar 
case ;  then  he  turned  to  his  ledger. 

An  hour  later,  entering  the  smoking  car 
of  the  afternoon  train,  Howard  Duncan 
dropped  into  a  seat  beside  another  man. 

"Hello,  McManus !"  he  said,  in  his  most 
amiable  tone.  The  man  addressed  turned 
from  his  view  of  the  landscape. 

"Good    afternoon,    Mr.    Duncan!"    he 
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responded,  and  his  tones  were  courteously 
aloof. 

"Back  from  your  old  beat?"  he  ques- 
tioned, opening  his  cigar  case. 

"Yes,"  admitted  McManus,  adding, 
after  a  moment:  "You  likewise,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  this  ter- 
ritory," complained  Duncan,  pulling  fero- 
ciously at  his  cigar. 

"Sorry  to  hear  that!  I  find  you  have 
a  good  many  friends  in  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga." 

"Oh,  the  cities  are  all  right,"  said  Dun- 
can. "It's  these  wayside  stops  that  get 
my  goat,  especially  these  mountain  places. 
Now  since  the  oil  craze  has  struck  the 
Kentucky  mountains,  they're  a  hundred 
per  cent  worse.  You  never  know  when 
the  innocent  bystander  is  going  to  stop  a 
bullet." 

"I  thought  all  that  sort  of  carrying  on 
had  stopped,"  commented  McManus  ;  "we 
don't  hear  any  more  of  it." 

"That's  no  argument  that  conditions 
are  any  better,"  retorted  his  companion. 
"How  do  you  think  the  oil  interests  and 
coal  interests  and  lumber  interests  would 
get  foreigners  .to  come  in  to  work  for  them, 
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if  they  knew  the  feudists  are  still  at  the 
job  of  killing  one  another  and  strangers 
along  with  them?  Because  the  newspa- 
pers don't  report  it  any  more,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  big  interests,  don't  imagine 
blood-spilling  has  stopped  in  the  moun- 
tains." 

"That  is  too  bad!"  commented  Mc- 
Manus,  but  his  voice  was  indifferent.  A 
subsidized  press  and  mountain  lawlessness 
were  doubtless  matters  of  concern  —  but 
their  present  condemner  always  bored  him. 
He  must  find  out  if  Duncan  was  going  on 
to  Cincinnati.  If  so  he  would  make  a 
detour  by  the  way  of  Lexington.  Three 
hours  of  Duncan's  society  was  beyond  en- 
durance. 

"And  the  mountaineer  is  the  moun- 
taineer always,"  continued  Duncan.  "No 
matter  where  he  goes,  he  has  no  regard  for 
law  or  the  rights  of  others.  Why  only  a 
little  while  ago,  back  there  in  Winchester, 
a  fellow  all  but  pulled  a  gun  on  me, 
because  I  suggested  that  he  must  miss  the 
stenographer  who  had  been  engaged  at  the 
hotel  where  he  clerks.  Yes  sir!  All  but 
drew  his  gun  on  me  for  a  simple  remark !" 

McManus  turned  and  regarded  the 
speaker.     The    face    he    saw   was    rather 
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handsome,  despite  its  animality:  and 
there  was  a  wistfulness  on  it,  that  was  not 
without  its  appeal.  It  was  as  if  the  spirit 
had  withdrawn  from  its  unequal  fight  with 
the  material,  and  its  battle-ground  was 
still  stamped  with  the  poignancy  of  the  old 
conflict.  Doubtless  it  was  due  to  that 
defeat,  although  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  that 
Howard  Duncan  felt  himself  to  be  an 
outsider,  with  certain  men  and  women: 
and  one  of  those  men  was  Gerald  Mc- 
Manus.  He  now  felt  his  soul  squirm  under 
the  blue  eyes  that  were  regarding  him, 
but  he  held  his  own  to  them  unwaveringly. 

"This  is  interesting!"  commented  Mc- 
Manus,  "but,"  with  the  flicker  of  a  smile, 
"are  you  certain  your  remark  was  so 
simple?" 

"Judge  for  yourself!"  cried  Duncan, 
glad  to  have  roused  the  indifference  of  his 
fellow  traveler.  "Winchester  is  my  last 
stop  to  Cincinnati,  and  I  arrange  it  so  that 
I  don't  have  to  lay  over  all  night.  I 
always  lunch  at  the  Elsinor,  and  have  an 
hour  before  train  time.  They  had  a  peach 
of  a  stenographer  there,  a  little  Irish  girl 
named  Agnes  Duffy,  and  when  she  wasn't 
busy  she  could  make  time  fly  for  a  fellow. 
I  often  went  to  the  depot  beyond  the  speed 
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limit,  because  of  her.  This  trip  I  found 
she  had  left — gone  to  Louisville  to  take  a 
like  position  at  the  Garrison.  The  clerk, 
a  mountaineer,  seemed  all  ruffled  up  be- 
cause she  went — seems  she  didn't  confine 
her  duties  to  running  the  typewriter,  but 
had  a  hand  in  running  the  hotel  also.  My 
remarks  riled  him,  and  so — " 

"Just  what  were  your  remarks?"  asked 
McManus,  surprised  at  his  interest  in  a 
matter  so  banal. 

"I  don't  recall  them  exactly — " 
"Well,  tell  me,  as  you  recall  them." 
"The  fellow  said  there  was  no  one  for 
them  now  to  go  to  for  pointers,  and  I  said 
something  about  him  finding  it  hard  to 
have  no  one  to  lean  on — "  the  words  came 
hesitatingly,  then  stopped.  He  saw  their 
offensiveness  under  the  light  of  the  blue 
eyes.  McManus  was  a  prig.  Why  had  he 
sought  him?  The  trip  to  Cincinnati  with 
him  became  unbearable  to  contemplate. 
He  would  get  off  at  Paris  and  take  the 
night  train. 

"Well?"  asked  McManus. 

"He  began  to  fumble  under  the  counter, 

where  he  probably  had  his  gun.    Then  he 

looked  up,  and  so  help  me,  if  his  eyes  were 

not  ablaze.    He  began  to  shoot  off  his  lip, 
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and  as  I  didn't  want  to  go  home  in  a 
baggage  car,  after  assisting  at  an  inquest, 
I  beat  it.  They've  got  to  hang  Winchester 
on  to  the  Louisville  territory  hereafter,  or 
get  a  new  man  for  mine.  A  mountaineer 
will  hold  a  grudge,  and  wait  for  you  till  his 
teeth  drop  out  from  old  age.  I  know — " 
he  stopped  short,  and  the  blood  rushed  into 
his  face.  "I  know  some  of  that  fellow's 
type,"  he  amended,  rising.  "I  left  my  bag 
and  coat  in  the  other  coach,"  he  explained. 

"So  did  I,"  said  McManus,  also  rising. 

"Aren't  we  near  Paris?"  asked  Duncan. 
"I  intend  to  stop  off  in  Paris  to  see  a 
friend." 

"Indeed!"  said  McManus,  with  evident 
relief,  sinking  back  into  his  seat. 

"But  we  are  some  distance  from  Paris 
yet." 

"I'll  be  getting  my  things  together. 
S'long,  McManus !" 

"Good-bye,"  replied  McManus,  resum- 
ing his  study  of  the  landscape.  "And  a 
girl  with  the  sensible  name  of  Agnes  Duffy 
would  take  the  trouble  to  entertain  How- 
ard Duncan !"  he  communed.    "Lord !  but 
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In  TOtcfj  $g;nc0  9%ttt&  tfit  Bltnts  $$an 

A  T  that  very  moment  the  girl  with  the 
sensible  name  of  Agnes  Duffy  was 
pulling  a  letter  out  of  her  typewriter,  in 
the  alcove  provided  for  her  off  of  the  lobby 
of  the  Garrison  Hotel.  The  health  and 
beauty  of  the  Irish  race,  delicately  modi- 
fied by  her  Kentucky  birth  and  rearing, 
marked  the  girl.  Her  physical  attractive- 
ness was  permeated  by  a  glow  that  owed 
nothing  to  flesh  and  blood,  except  as  a 
medium  of  expression.  She  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  power  of  this  something 
which  seemed  to  shine  through  her;  and 
she  knew  it  could  be  made  to  operate 
toward  her  success  as  well  as  guard  her. 

"Twenty  dollars  in  one  day!"  she  was 
thinking.  "If  I  had  made  that  in  a  week 
at  home,  I  was  fortunate.  If  this  keeps  up 
I  can  soon  have  mother  and  father  come 
to  me.  It  will  keep  up — will  increase. 
Some  day  I'll  have  an  office  of  my  own, 
employ  girls  to  do  the  work  for  me.  I 
always  said  I  had  a  future  before  me — 
yes,  Mr.  Davis,  your  letter  is  finished!" 
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The  last  sentence  was  spoken  with  the 
Kentucky  accent  that  pleases  the  ear,  and 
in  a  voice  soft,  but  distinct.  The  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  let  his  eyes  linger 
on  her  face,  before  they  fell  on  the  page 
which  she  offered  to  him. 

"Not  a  flaw  in  it!"  unconsciously  speak- 
ing his  thought. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  said,  smiling  at  the 
praise  which  she  thought  was  given  to  her 
work.  He  smiled,  too,  but  he  did  not 
enlighten  her. 

"It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  find 
another  capable  and  may  I  say  it? — pretty 
stenographer  in  Miss  Stewart's  place.  But 
you  will  soon  follow  her  example  and  leave 
us  also." 

"What  did  she  do?"  asked  the  girl,  inter- 
ested in  her  predecessor. 

"Got  married,  of  course!"  he  laughed. 

"You  won't  lose  me  in  that  way,  I  assure 
you !"  she  replied,  drawing  up  her  grace- 
ful figure.  "I  have  something  different 
planned  for  my  future." 

"Not  even  if  the  Prince  Charming  came 
along?"  he  questioned,  slowly  folding  his 
letter. 

"Your  Prince   Charming  does   not   go 
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about  hotel  lobbies  looking  for  public 
stenographers,"  she  retorted. 

"But  the  improbable  sometimes  hap- 
pens," he  insisted.     "What  then?" 

She  tried  to  maintain  her  prim  dignity, 
but  the  frolicsomeness  of  youth  dashed  it 
down.  Laughter  rippled  her  face  and  bub- 
bled through  her  voice,  as  she  said: 

"I've  heard  there  is  no  resisting  the 
Prince  Charming!" 

"Glad  of  that  admission  at  least!  Now 
I  am  not  going  to  stop  until  I  find  the 
Prince  Charming  and  head  him  this  way. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Duffy,  and  thank  you  for 
a  flawless — letter." 

"Surely  this  is  a  good  old  world," 
thought  the  girl,  pinning  on  her  hat.  "If  I 
could  only  transplant  that  little  home  in 
Winchester  to  Louisville,  how  perfectly 
happy  I  should  be.  But  that,  too,  will 
come,  only  it  will  be  a  handsomer  house, 
and  mother  won't  have  any  hard  work  to 
do,  nor  father.    I  will  show  them." 

Looking  straight  before  her,  she  passed 
through  the  lobby,  not  seeing  and  not  seek- 
ing, the  many  admiring  glances  directed 
toward  her  by  the  men  congregated  there. 
Outside  the  finely  penciled  light  of  an 
autumn  evening  was  falling  over  the  street 
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and  she  experienced  a  wave  of  homesick- 
ness. Thus  the  light  had  shone  on  many 
another  evening,  as  she  followed  the  nar- 
row walk  to  the  cottage  door  where  mother 
stood  waiting  for  her.  Was  she  standing 
there  now,  her  heart  sore  for  the  daughter 
who  would  not  again  race  up  the  path  to 
meet  her? 

"Let  it  come  soon,  dear  Lord,  let  it  come 
soon,"  she  prayed,  thinking  of  that  other 
home  she  was  planning  for  them. 

At  the  corner,  a  tin  cup  in  his  hand, 
stood  a  blind  man,  begging.  He  had  grown 
to  wait  each  evening  for  the  trip  of  her 
feet,  for  her  sweet  voice  greeting  him,  as 
she  dropped  her  daily  alms  into  his  cup. 
When,  as  today,  her  earnings  were  good 
her  contribution  was  likewise  generous ; 
and  always  in  her  heart  she  repeated  Mrs. 
Browning's  prayer  for  her  afflicted  friend: 

"God  guard  you  with  the  one  light  that 
goes  shining  night  and  day." 

"Good  evening,  lady!"  It  was  his  usual 
response,  but  now  he  added:  "It  was  a 
nice  day,  wasn't  it?" 

"Oh,  very  nice,"  she  answered.  "I  hope 
the  people  were  good  to  you,  too,  today?" 

"Yes,  lady,  thank  you  !  There  are  some, 
like  yourself,  who  never  forget  me." 
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She  noticed  that  his  voice  was  well 
modulated,  and  giving  a  more  careful 
look  at  his  face,  before  passing  on,  she  saw 
that  his  features  were  regular,  and  his 
countenance  was  illumined  by  a  glow  not 
given  wholly  by  the  dying  sun.  The  eye- 
lids were  closed,  and  she  thought  he  might 
have  posed  for  a  statue  of  prayer. 

Agnes'  way  led  her  past  a  church,  and 
she  climbed  the  steps  and  went  into  its 
peace  and  silence  to  greet  her  Friend  in 
the  Tabernacle.  When  she  came  out,  the 
light  had  faded,  and  night  pierced  by 
myriads  of  bright  lights,  lay  upon  the  city. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SDtmcan  &tt$  &$nt&  in  Eoutebtlle 

n^HE  cigar  house  which  Howard  Duncan 
•  represented  declined  to  hav'e  its  terri- 
tory mapped  out  for  it  by  one. of  its  men; 
and  he  was  informed  that  he  must  still 
continue  to  visit  Winchester,  or  change 
with  the  man  representing  the  Louisville 
district.  He  haggled  as  long  as  he  dared, 
then  relinquished  his  good  Southern  route 
rather  than  again  take  the  chance  of 
encountering  the  mountaineer. 

The  first  trip  out  in  his  new  field  took 
him  to  Louisville,  and  as  he  remembered 
Agnes  Duffy,  he  felt  resentful  toward  her. 
She  had  been  the  cause  of  his  encounter 
with  the  clerk,  and  he  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  even  things  up  with  her.  This  was  his 
mood  as  he  stopped  at  her  desk  and  greeted 
her  with  the  old  familiarity.  But  as  she 
turned  he  realized  that  it  was  another  girl 
from  the  one  he  knew  in  Winchester,  who 
was  regarding  him.  He  quickly  removed 
his  hat,  but  only  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
met  his  outstretched  hand.  Surprised,  but 
not  abashed,  he  went  on : 
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"They  told  me  in  Winchester  you  had 
come  down  to  this  old  burg,  so,"  and  he 
laughed  jocularly,  "I  got  them  to  change 
my  territory  and  give  me  Louisville 
instead." 

"You  will  find  that  Louisville  is  not 
Winchester,  Mr.  Duncan,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

"I  am  finding  it  so  already!"  he  re- 
torted. "You'd  hardly  think  such  a  short 
distance  between  places  could  put  such  a 
great  distance  between  people." 

"You  wouldn't  now,  would  you?"  com- 
mented Agnes,  slipping  an  envelope  into 
her  machine. 

"Even  too  busy  to  talk  to  an  old  friend !" 
he  said,  laughing  again. 

"I  never  could  work  and  talk — and  I 
have  to  work  here,"  and  she  addressed  the 
envelope.  He  waited  until  she  took  it 
from  the  machine,  then  went  on: 

"The  boys  all  miss  you  in  Winchester, 
Miss  Agnes.  That  clerk  at  the  hotel  talks 
as  if  he  intended  to  throw  up  his  job,  too. 
Whatever  made  you  quit  your  happy 
home,  Miss  Agnes?" 

Voice  and  words  annoyed  the  girl,  but 
mastering  her  feelings,  she  said: 
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"The  same  reason  that  caused  you  to 
change  your  territory." 

"Were  you  afraid  of  him,  too?" 

The  words  escaped  him,  and  when  she 
turned  her  blue  eyes,  now  like  crystal  in 
their  hardness,  full  upon  him,  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  brow. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  was  icy.  "I  was  afraid  of  no  one. 
I  made  the  change  to  better  my  position. 
Now  you  will  please  excuse  me?  I  must 
get  these  letters  out." 

He  felt  an  impulse  to  wring  her  neck, 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her. 

"Steady,  little  girl,  steady!" 

Her  father's  old  command  recurred  to 
her.  She  had  never  liked  Howard  Dun- 
can, now  she  detested  him;  still  there  was 
no  cause  for  her  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  fact.  It  was  as  if  a  cloud  had 
arisen  on  her  sunny  sky ;  for  the  first  time 
she  felt  relief  when  her  day  was  done. 

As  she  approached  the  blind  man,  her 
spirit  began  to  lift.  He  was  singing  a 
hymn,  his  voice  rising  and  falling  softly, 
and  she  caught  the  words  : 

"He  has  promised  He  will  guard  us  as  the  apple 
of  His  eye." 
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She  looked  beyond  him  to  where  the 
church  stood,  solid  and  protecting,  and  her 
heart  laughed  within  her. 

"He  has  promised  He  will  guard  us  as 
the  apple  of  His  eye." 

She  repeated  the  line  to  herself,  then 
aloud,  said: 

"That  is  a  consoling  message  you  stand 
here  and  deliver  to  the  people.  It  has  done 
me  good.  I  am  sure  it  has  done  good  also 
to  others." 

"I  am  wonderfully  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that,  child !"  he  cried.  "I  am  always  alone 
now,  and,  afflicted  as  I  am,  I  cannot  read ; 
nor,  which  is  worse  for  me,  help  a  single 
human  being.  But  one  day  as  I  was  stand- 
ing here  thinking  about  the  people  who  go 
up  and  down  I  heard  a  man  sigh;  it  was 
almost  a  sob,  it  was  so  hard  and  deep.  It 
came  to  me  that  not  one  of  these  people 
but  is  carrying  a  burden,  and  that  I  could 
help  them  by  praying  for  them.  It  was 
wonderful  what  a  change  that  brought  to 
myself.  The  hours  that  used  to  be  so  long 
and  full  of  sad  reflection  began  to  go 
quickly.  Sometimes  I  sing  parts  of  the  old 
hymns  we  used  to  sing  in  the  little  church 
back  home— not  often,  you  know,  because 
it  might  look  -as  if  I  were  trying  to  draw 
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their  attention  and  sympathy,  just  when 
I  feel  impelled  to,  as  I  did  a  minute  ago." 

Agnes  left  him  with  her  eyes  burning. 
That  night  as  she  picked  up  a  book  the 
words  of  the  old  man  recurred  to  her.  He 
was  alone,  so,  of  course,  he  had  no  one  to 
read  to  him.  She  shrank  from  the  task 
that  seemed  to  stand  out  before  her.  She 
did  not  know  the  man,  nor  where  he  lived. 
A  street  beggar,  he  probably  had  his  home 
in  the  slums.  But  the  opposition  was 
brushed  aside,  as  she  saw  him  again  pray- 
ing for  the  people  passing  by.  And  what 
was  it  he  had  sung?  "He  has  promised  He 
will  guard  us  as  the  apple  of  His  eye." 
Was  not  the  blind  beggar  as  dear  to  the 
Father  as  she? 

So  brimful  was  she  of  her  plan  for  the 
blind  man,  her  beauty  became  a  radiance 
and  not  a  man  that  sat  at  her  side  the  next 
day  but  felt  its  influence. 

"If  I  don't  find  that  Prince  Charming 
soon,  some  one  of  these  knights  of  the  grip 
will  surely  kidnap  you !"  said  Mr.  Davis, 
as  again  she  gave  him  his  perfect  letters. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  natter  a 
body  that  way!"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him,  with  a  smile  dimpling  her  face. 
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"Flatter?"  he  rejoined.  "It's  truth! 
And  I  am  going  to  set  out  this  very  day  to 
hunt  Prince  Charming.  He's  due  in  here 
from  Covington ;  I  am  determined  to  have 
you  for  a  neighbor,  you  know !" 

Then  they  both  laughed  and  Howard 
Duncan,  from  his  place  in  the  lobby,  see- 
ing them,  pursed  his  thick  lips.  She  wasn't 
too  busy  to  talk  to  Jim  Davis,  who  always 
looked  as  if  he  were  saying  prunes  and 
prisms.  He  sat  staring  at  her  for  a  long 
time,  then  as  a  thought  crept  up  from  his 
evil  heart,  he  laughed. 

"By  Jove,  I'll  do  it!"  he  muttered.  "It 
will  be  worth  my  while  besides.  He  can 
land  me  his  uncle's  trade  if  he  wants  to, 
And  then  you'll  pay  all  right,  my  lady!" 

That  evening  she  fairly  sped  to  the  blind 
man.  When  she  unfolded  her  intention  of 
reading  to  him  each  night  he,  at  first, 
would  not  accept  her  offer.  But  she  would 
have  her  will  with  him.  Then  he  told  her 
that  when  he  had  first  come  to  the  city,  the 
sight  of  one  eye  was  not  entirely  gone  and 
he  had  made  himself  useful  in  a  little 
restaurant  on  the  next  block.  His  em- 
ployer was  a  good  man,  and  when  he  be- 
came entirely  blind  secured  the  permit 
from  the  city  for  him  to  beg,  and  allowed 
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him  to  keep  his  little  room  and  eat  his 
meals  at  the  restaurant. 

That  night,  for  an  hour,  Agnes  sat  with 
her  old  friend,  whose  name  she  now  knew 
was  Angus  Adair.  She  read  for  him  first 
the  news,  then,  at  his  request,  a  chapter 
from  his  Bible.  He  had  been  baptized  a 
Methodist,  he  told  her;  afterward  he  had 
joined  with  the  Holy  Rollers.  But  on 
leaving  the  mountains  he  had  lost  touch 
with  his  co-religionists  and  had  struggled 
on  alone  on  the  way  after  his  Redeemer. 

"Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  am  near  to 
Him,  since  the  darkness  fell  on  me,"  he 
said,  and  Agnes'  eyes  were  blinded  by 
tears. 

Later,  when  he  learned  that  she  was  a 
Catholic,  he  was  dumbfounded. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "I  always  was  told  that 
Catholics  hated  Protestants,  and  vou — 
you—" 

"People  say  such  things  because  they 
don't  know  any  better,"  she  hastened  to 
assure  him.  "When  Protestants  come  to 
know  Catholics  they  realize  those  things 
are  not  true." 

"And  you  are  a  Catholic!"  he  repeated, 
when  she  had  read  his  usual  chapter  from 
the  Bible.     "The  waiter  told  me  vou  are 
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young  and  beautiful  and  wear  fine  clothes 
— and  yet  you  come  here  every  evening 
to  read  to  a  poor  blind  beggar!" 

On  another  evening  he  halted  the  Bible 
reading  by  the  request  that  she  tell  him 
something  about  her  church.  After  that 
night  Agnes  began  to  pray  that  the  light  of 
truth  would  fall  on  his  soul. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Eeonarti  Ifllatolep  center^  tfjt  &toxy 

nPHE  Rawley  Tobacco  Emporium,  the 
■*■  leading  one  in  the  city,  was  no  cus- 
tomer of  the  house  Howard  Duncan  rep- 
resented. For  years  the  efforts  of  its  trav- 
eling salesman  to  land  this  trade  had  been 
in  vain. 

"If  you  get  Rawley,  you'll  be  the  white- 
headed  boy  from  this  time  forth  and  for- 
ever more,"  said  the  drummer,  who 
changed  places  with  Duncan.  But  Dun- 
can had  lost  whatever  ambition  he  had 
had.  To  keep  sales  at  the  average  was  the 
limit  of  his  concern,  and  he  had  had  no 
intention  of  wasting  any  time  on  Rawley, 
until  the  plan  of  revenging  himself  on 
Agnes  Duffy  took  hold  of  his  mind.  He 
saw  then  the  securing  of  the  Rawley  trade 
was  not  impossible,  for  young  Rawley  was 
a  good  fellow.  He  notified  the  home  office 
that  he  was  going  to  make  a  hard  play  for 
Rawley.  This  show  of  new  interest  on  his 
part  so  surprised  his  house,  he  was  allowed 
the  additional  time  for  Louisville  he  de- 
manded. 
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Young  Rawley  and  he  were  fellow  mem- 
bers of  a  fraternal  society,  and  they  had 
become  acquainted  during  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  organization  in  Cincinnati. 
Having  much  in  common,  an  easy  friend- 
ship had  been  formed.  To  look  him  up 
now,  on  the  excuse  of  an  introduction  to 
the  local  lodge,  would  not  savor  of  pre- 
suming on  their  acquaintance — for  he 
knew  that  Rawley's  social  life  and  his  were 
considerably  apart. 

Mindful  of  the  courtesies  he  had  re- 
ceived from  this  brother  member  while  in 
his  home  city,  Leonard  Rawley  proceeded 
to  make  Duncan  feel  that  he  was  among 
friends  in  Louisville.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  day,  they  had  reached  a  place  of 
mutual  understanding. 

"I'm  pulling  out  tomorrow,"  announced 
Duncan.  "But  before  I  go,  I  want  to  show 
you  the  prettiest  little  girl  that's  hit  this 
town  of  yours  in  years." 

"Why  the  generosity,  old  boy?"  ques- 
tioned Rawley,  with  a  smile  on  his  cynical 
mouth. 

"She  couldn't  see  me  with  a  field  glass. 
After  the  big  guns,  you  know.  And  maybe 
she  won't  see  you  unless  vou  first  come 
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across  with  a  plain  gold  ring  and  a  mar- 
riage license!" 

Then  they  both  laughed,  but  Rawley 
felt  the  challenge  under  the  words. 

"Let's  go  and  have  a  look  at  her.  She's 
public  stenographer  at  the  Garrison." 

Agnes  was  talking  with  one  of  her  cus- 
tomers, as  they  entered,  and  the  lovely 
young  face,  with  its  frame  of  silky  brown 
hair,  and  fleeting  smile,  made  instant 
appeal  to  Leonard  Rawley,  old  and  blase 
at  twenty-eight. 

"By  Jove !  you're  right,  Duncan !  She's 
a  peach!" 

"You'll  find  her  a  lemon,  if  you  go  about 
her  that  way,"  cautioned  his  friend.  "Try 
your  ordinary  tactics  on  her  and  find  her 
calling  the  house  police !  She  may  be  from 
the  country,  but  she's  wise  to  vou,  all 
right." 

"She's  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won," 
quoted  Rawley,  lightly. 

"But  be  careful  how  you  go  about  the 
winning,"  admonished  Duncan. 

"He's  hit,  all  right!"  he  mentally  com- 
mented, as  Rawley  continued  to  devour 
the  girl  with  unholy  eyes.  "I  see  where 
Howard  gets  the  plums,  and  evens  up  an 
old  score  at  the  same  time ! 
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"She's  an  angel !"  cried  Rawley.  "Can't 
you  introduce  me?" 

"Not  yet.  I've  got  to  have  some  plausi- 
ble excuse  for  it,  or  she'd  turn  you  down 
as  promptly  as  she  would  me." 

"Then  you  can't  leave  town  tomorrow. 
You've  got  me  into  this  and  now  you've 
got  to  help  me!" 

"You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  a  labor- 
ing man !"  laughed  Duncan.  "I've  finished 
here.  Got  everybody  worth  while,  except 
your  uncle,  and  nobody  ever  expects  to 
get  him." 

"Doesn't  my  uncle  deal  with  you 
people?  Why  didn't  you  say  so,  and  I'd 
have  put  in  a  good  word  for  you?" 

"Because  I  don't  use  my  friends,"  said 
Duncan  promptly. 

"That's  what  friends  are  for,"  returned 
Rawley.  "Come  around  to  the  old  man 
tomorrow  morning,  and  I'll  see  that  you 
get  an  order.  Now  for  this  more  im- 
portant matter!" 

"Give  me  till  tomorrow  to  think  about 
it,"  suggested  Duncan.  "I'll  land  you,  old 
boy!     I've  got  to,  after  your  kindness." 

He  hung  around  the  hotel,  until  he  saw 
Agnes  closing  her  typewriter,  then  he  went 
out  to  the   street.     He  formed   a   dozen 
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plans,  only  to  discard  them  as  not  feasible. 
She  came  down  the  steps  and  passed  on 
her  way,  not  seeing  him. 

Without  any  set  purpose,  he  followed 
her.  He  saw  her  stop  to  talk  with  the  blind 
man.  When  she  continued  on  her  way, 
he  did  likewise;  but  approaching  the  beg- 
gar, he  stopped  short. 

"My  God!  Him — and  here!"  he  cried  to 
himself,  every  drop  of  blood  leaving  his 
face.  He  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  his 
wild  eyes  fastened  on  the  old  man.  The 
latter  had  heard  the  quick  steps  of  a  man, 
then  their  sudden  stop. 

That  a  stranger  was  there  looking  at 
him,  he  knew;  and  something  intangible 
assailed  him. 

"Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want?" 
he  cried  to  the  unknown  watcher.  There 
was  a  mumbled  reply,  that  sounded  like  a 
curse ;  then,  overpowered  by  terror,  How- 
ard Duncan  hurried  back  to  the  hotel, 
cursing  Agnes  Duffy  as  he  went.  The  girl 
had  brought  him  nothing  but  evil.  And 
now  this  Nemesis  was  on  his  path.  He 
wanted  to  leave  the  city  that  night,  but  his 
engagement  with  Rawley  must  be  kept. 
To  keep  that,  meant  an  introduction  to 
Agnes — and  Agnes   knew  the  old   man ! 
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How  much  else  did  she  know?  Was  that 
why  she  had  treated  him  so  coldly?  What 
chance,  then,  was  there  that  she  would 
take  any  notice  of  his  friend?  Still,  all 
expected  of  him  was  to  secure  an  intro- 
duction— the  rest  was  Rawley's  business. 

When  he  entered  Rawley's  tobacco  store 
the  next  morning,  his  face  wore  a  smile, 
and  there  was  a  springiness  in  his  step  that 
was  unusual.  His  bouyancy  of  spirit  was 
not  manifested  in  his  friend,  who  met  him 
with  a  frown. 

"My  uncle  is  an  old  ass!"  he  confided. 
"But  come  in,  and  see  what  you  can  do 
with  him!" 

Duncan  had  heard  of  old  Rawley  and 
was  not  hopeful.  He  was  met  affably, 
however,  and  invited  to  be  seated,  which 
Duncan  knew  was  more  than  his  prede- 
cessor had  gained. 

"My  nephew  thinks  we  ought  to  handle 
some  of  your  goods,  Mr.  Duncan,"  he 
began.  "I  will  be  candid  with  you.  I 
never  liked  your  people.  But,  after  think- 
ing the  matter  over,  I  see  that  I  ought  not 
to  permit  my  prejudices  to  interfere  with 
my  nephew's  interests — for  as  my  heir, 
naturally  this  business  is  his  interest  as 
well  as  mine.     So  I  have  decided  to  give 
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you  an  order  for  your  best  brand  of  cigars ; 
if  my  customers  like  them,  you  may  con- 
sider me  a  regular  customer  of  your 
house." 

Outside,  the  two  young  men  laughed. 

"Trust  me,"  then  said  Rawley,  "to  see 
to  it  that  his  customers  like  your  cigars ! 
Now,  the  girl!" 

"Your  approach  will  have  to  be  solely 
on  business,"  said  Duncan,  "and  you  are 
simply  to  forget  that  she  is  a  pretty  girl, 
until  you  have  established  yourself  in  her 
good  opinion.  I  heard  you  are  a  lawyer — 
I  suppose  you  have  an  office?" 

"Certainly!"  laughed  Rawley,  "and  it  is 
a  fact,  that  occasionally  a  client  happens 
to  catch  me  there." 

"Then  you  need  a  stenographer,"  began 
Duncan. 

"I  have  one,"  answered  his  friend. 

"You  can  let  her  go." 

"That's  out  of  the  question!" 

"I  see !    Then,  give  her  a  vacation." 

"She's  had  one.  She  would  get  sus- 
picious if  offered  another." 

Duncan  drew  heavily  on  his  cigar;  then, 
after  a  moment  he  said: 

"Isn't  there  some  sort  of  copying  she 
could  do  for  you?" 
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"My  stenographer—" 

"Oh,  hang  your  stenographer!"  cried 
Duncan. 

"Amen !"  cried  Rawley.  "But  until  that 
happens,  we've  got  to  take  my  stenog- 
rapher into  consideration.  I'll  get  the 
princess  to  do  some  work,  as  you  suggest, 
but  my  stenographer  must  not  know  of  it. 
Come  to  my  office  tonight  and  we'll 
ransack  the  files  for  old  briefs  and  docu- 
ments, of  which  I  will  have  copies  made. 
As  she  never  did  legal  work,  we  can  put  it 
over  on  her." 

"Look  here,  Rawley,  don't  be  too  sure  of 
putting  anything  over  on  Agnes  Duffy!" 
he  advised. 

Searching  among  old  papers,  he  came 
upon  one  which  he  had  written  at  the  close 
of  his  brilliant  career  in  the  law  school  of 
the  Lexington  University.  t  The  dream  of 
his  youth  came  back  to  him,  as  again  he 
read  his  presentation  of  a  supposititious 
case,  and  which  had  brought  words  of 
praise  from  a  learned  jurist,  who  was  a 
member  of  that  faculty.  But  he  shook  off 
the  spell  of  memory,  and  laughing,  said: 
"This  ought  to  impress  her!  It  is  in 
long  hand,  you  see.  I  want  a  typed  copy 
of  it.     My  stenographer  is  at  home  sick, 
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hence,  my  reason  for  calling  on  her.  Un- 
less she  has  the  magician's  tube,  she  will 
fall  for  that.  But  for  my  sake  get  these 
papers  back  in  their  proper  place.  My 
stenographer — " 

But  Duncan  flung  a  book  at  him. 

The  next  day,  with  overcoat  on  his  arm 
and  grip  in  his  hand,  Duncan,  accom- 
panied by  Rawley,  hurriedly  approached 
Agnes'  desk. 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Duffy,"  he  said, 
politely.  "Permit  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Rawley.  Mr.  Rawley  is  the  attorney  here 
for  our  house,  and  when  I  called  at  his 
office,  before  leaving  town,  I  found  him  up 
against  it,  as  his  stenographer  has  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  he  has  important 
work,  which  must  be  done  immediately. 
I  told  him  I  knew  of  a  young  lady  who 
could  do  it  as  well  as  any  stenographer  in 
the  city,  so  brought  him  straight  to  you. 
You  will  find  Mr.  Rawley's  all  right.  I 
must  be  off.  Good-bye,  Miss  Agnes,  and 
good  luck.    Good-bye,  Rawley!" 

They  exchanged  a  parting  glance,  then 
Rawley  found  himself  alone  with  Agnes 
Duffy.  By  an  effort  he  got  himself  into 
hand,  and  with  the  cold  reserve  he  could 
readily   call   to   his    service,   he   began   to 
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bargain  with  the  girl.  It  was  important 
work,  he  expected  to  pay  her  well  for  it, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  accurate.  It  was 
the  first  work,  beyond  correspondence, 
that  had  come  to  her,  and  as  Agnes  bent 
to  examine  the  pages,  her  heart  beat 
rapturously.  That  office  of  her  own,  with 
girls  working  for  her,  appeared  on  the 
horizon  of  her  dream  world.  Howard 
Duncan  was  a  good  fellow,  and  she  re- 
solved when  she  saw  him  to  make  amends 
for  her  treatment  of  him. 

"I  shall  try  my  best,  Mr.  Rawley,"  she 
said,  lifting  her  lovely  eyes  to  him.  His 
instantly  dropped,  and  he  hoped  the 
warmth  he  felt  did  not  show  itself  on 
his  face. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  taking  up  his 
hat,  "I  will  send  my  boy  for  it  in  the 
morning." 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day  a  negro 
boy  came  for  the  paper.  With  a  prayer  on 
her  lips,  Agnes  handed  it  to  him,  and  that 
afternoon,  as  she  saw  Rawley  coming 
across  the  floor,  she  felt  her  heart  contract 
painfully.  Had  it  met  with  his  approval? 
The  faint  smile  on  his  cold  face  was 
reassuring. 
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"I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  finding 
so  good  a  typewriter,  Miss  Duffy,"  he  said, 
and  she  saw  that  he  held  a  sheaf  of  papers 
in  his  hand.  "I  found  only  one  error  in 
your  copy  and  that  an  insignificant  one. 
If  I  can  count  on  you  to  help  me  until  my 
stenographer  is  able  to  return  to  work,  I 
shall  be  glad.  A  good  legal  stenographer 
is  hard  to  rind,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  an  inefficient  one.  Here  are 
three  other  documents,  which  I  should 
like  to  have  copied." 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  get  all  of  them 
out  by  tomorrow  morning,"  she  said,  her 
tapering  ringers  flipping  the  pages.  "My 
correspondence  is  heavy  today.  But  if  it 
is  necessary,  I  shall  try  hard,"  she  added 
hastily.  He  had  laid  his  check  for  the 
other  work  on  her  desk,  and  a  fleeting 
glance  showed  her  it  was  for  a  larger  sum 
than  she  had  expected. 

"I  must  not  push  you,"  he  said,  and 
there  was  more  kindness  in  his  face.  "But 
if  you  could  get  these,"  indicating  two,  "I 
shall  greatly  appreciate  it.  They  are 
urgent,  otherwise  I  should  not  be  so. 
insistent." 
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His  courtesy  was  so  fine,  she  resolved 
that  he  must  not  be  disappointed. 

"I  will  have  them  for  you,  Mr.  Rawley," 
she  said,  again  looking  up  at  him.  This 
time  he  met  her  gaze.  She  noted  that  his 
eyes  were  dark  and  slumberous,  then,  for 
the  first  time,  observed  that  her  patron 
was  young,  handsome,  and  well  dressed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

T3EF0RE  a  week  was  over,  Leonard 
Rawley  was  at  his  wit's  end  to  keep 
Agnes  supplied  with  work.  As  this  had  to 
be  done  surreptitiously,  for  his  stenogra- 
pher knew  his  ways  too  well  not  to  become 
suspicious  if  he  were  to  spend  much  time 
in  the  office,  it  was  proving  a  hardship. 
The  object  was  worth  it,  although  he  was 
growing  tired  of  the  continued  formal 
relationship  of  lawyer  and  typewriter. 
Then  an  idea  came  to  him  and  he  acted 
upon  it. 

"Are  you  free  of  evenings,  Miss 
Duffy?"  he  asked,  coming  again  with  a 
document  which  represented  several 
hours'  effort  on  his  part. 

She  looked  up  quickly  and  haughtily. 
He  anticipated  such  an  action,  and  made 
his  face  as  cold  and  impassive  as  steel. 

"The  doctor  thinks  it  will  be  fully  three 
weeks  before  my  stenographer  is  equal  to 
resuming  her  duties,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  get  along  entirely  without  some 
one  in  her  place.     I  thought  if  you  could 
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give  me  a  couple  of  hours  during  the 
evening,  it  would  help  me  greatly." 

The  expression  of  rising  anger  faded 
from  the  girl's  face.  How  silly  of  her  to 
attribute  that  meaning  to  this  man's  ques- 
tion !  Had  she  not  sense  enough  to  see 
that  he  was  no  trifler,  but  a  man  absorbed 
in  his  profession,  that  he  was  not  the  sort 
that  mixes  pleasure  with  business?  She 
ought  not  to  think  all  men  were  like  those 
who  hung  around  the  hotel  lobbies  and 
dictated  letters  to  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts. 

"I  know,"  he  added,  quickly,  as  if  be- 
coming aware  for  the  first  time  of  her 
eyes,  "that  I  am  making  quite  a  demand, 
but  I  will  pay  you  well,  and  shall  not 
forget  how  you  helped  me  out  in  a  pinch. 
You  do  not,  unless  I  am  mistaken  in  you, 
intend  always  to  be  a  hotel  stenographer?" 

"Yes,  I  have  my  dreams,  too,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  glowing  like  stars,  "and  when  I 
begin  to  turn  them  into  realities,  I  shall 
need  friends." 

"Then  count  on  me,"  he  said,  and  his 
smile  threw  a  new  charm  over  his  face. 

"But,"  she  asked,  "do  you  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  take  your  dictation?  I  have 
never  done  legal  work." 
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"I  shall  try  to  remember  that,"  he 
replied.    "I  shall  be  in  my  office  at  7:30." 

So  the  way  was  laid  for  the  fly  to  the 
spider's  den. 

Her  heart  beat  high  until  coming  in 
sight  of  the  blind  beggar;  she  recalled 
the  deprivation  her  good  fortune  would 
cause  him. 

"I  am  sorry,  though,  that  it  prevents 
my  reading  to  you  tonight,"  she  added, 
after  telling  him  of  her  new  employment. 

"You  must  not  worry  about  me,  Miss 
Agnes,"  he  said.  "I  am  glad  you  are  going 
to  make  all  that  money,  but  don't  work 
too  hard." 

Leonard  Rawley  had  been  the  most  prom- 
ising student  of  his  class,  and  had  he  chosen, 
could  have  won  success  in  his  profession. 
Now,  for  those  imaginary  cases,  called  into 
being  for  the  deception  of  a  girl  whom  he 
meant  to  destroy,  he  made  brilliant  pleas, 
reasoned  profoundly  and  quoted  pro- 
fusely; and  as  her  ringers  flew  over  the 
pages,  recording  the  words  that  flowed  so 
readily  from  his  lips,  she  marvelled  at  the 
mind  which  he  possessed.  He  observed 
this  and  realized  that  the  readiest  way  for 
him,  was  the  intellectual  appeal.    She  had 
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the  love  of  the  Celt  for  learning  and  his  full 
admiration  for  eloquence. 

One  evening  he  began  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare,  but  broke  off. 

"Do  you  think  I  should  use  that  quota- 
tion, Miss  Duffy?"  he  asked. 

She  lifted  glowing  eyes  to  him. 

"I  do,"  she  said.  "Your  own  eloquent 
words  led  up  to  those  sublime  ones.  You 
intended  they  should  close  your  argument, 
didn't  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  slowly,  looking  at  her  as 
if  for  the  first  time  he  became  aware  that 
she  was  a  human  being  and  not  a  machine. 
"How  did  you  know  that?;'  and  he  smiled. 

"Because  I  did  not  see  how  anything 
further  could  be  said — and  you  always 
stop  when  you  have  said  the  last  neces- 
sary word." 

"So  there  is  a  discerning  intellect  back 
of  those  capable  ringers  !"  he  observed,  and 
he  noted  that  while  she  would  have  re- 
sented a  glance  of  admiration  for  her 
beauty,  she  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the 
word  of  praise  of  her  mind.  "The  vulner- 
able spot!"  he  thought.  "I  will,  therefore, 
rest  on  your  judgment,"  and  he  concluded 
the  quotation. 
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As  she  began  to  put  away  her  notebook, 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"I  am  tired,"  he  confessed,  "and  you 
must  be  worn  out.  You  have  selected  a 
hard  occupation,  Miss  Duffy.  I  can  im- 
agine nothing  more  nerve-racking  than 
taking  notes  and  running  a  typewriter,  for 
one  of  your  temperament.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  for  a  woman  like  my  stenographer 
— phlegmatic,  unvisionary — but  for  one 
highly  strung,  dreamful,  with  a  mind 
belonging  to  some  other  plane  of  action — 
for  such  a  one,  your  calling  must  prove 
doubly  hard." 

"But  I  do  not  intend  always  to  work 
this  hard,"  and  she  told  him  her  ambition. 
But  as  she  voiced  it  to  him,  she  found  it 
shorn  of  much  of  its  desirability.  She  felt 
that  somehow  she  had  disappointed  him, 
as  he  looked  past  her  to  the  wall,  lined 
with  his  books.  She  permitted  herself  to 
study  his  face,  especially  the  eyes,  now 
darkly  still — dreamful,  she  thought,  using 
his  own  term.  How  far  below  his  lay  her 
ambition ! 

"Yes,"  he  said,  bringing  back  his  eyes 
and  sitting  erect  in  his  chair,  "I  suppose 
one  could  win  a  fair  measure  of  success 
that  way.    If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  wait 
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too  long.  And  you  may  count  on  my  help, 
if  ever  you  need  me,  because  of  the  fine 
way  you  helped  me  in  my  difficulty." 

u0  Mr.  Rawley!"  she  laughed,  "you  are 
paying  well  for  my  help.  But  you  are 
very  kind.  And  I  do  want  to  get  started 
— at  it,  or  something.  I  get  rather  tired, 
at  times,  of  that  hotel  work." 

"I  can  imagine  it  must  be  unpleasant 
for  a  girl  of  your  education  and  breed- 
ing. But  keep  up  the  brave  heart,  Miss 
Duffy.  Everything  is  possible  for  the 
brave  heart  and  strong  will.  Permit  me?" 
and  he  held  her  coat  for  her  and  then  ac- 
companied her  to  the  elevator. 

Agnes  went  to  her  room  that  night  with 
her  nerves  a-tingle.  The  wily  words  of 
praise  bit  at  her  like  so  many  serpent 
tongues.  Was  she  fitted  for  different 
work?  He  had  intimated  as  much.  He 
had  not  appeared  to  think  so  highly  of 
her  desire  for  an  office  of  her  own — was 
it  because  he  considered  she  was  wasting 
her  ability,  perhaps  talent?  Did  he  think 
she  was  called  to  something  else?  Ah,  if 
she  only  knew !    If  she  could  but  ask  him ! 

The  next  morning  Agnes  was  her  sane 
self,  and  smiled,  remembering  her  mount- 
ing ambition  of  the  night.     "Steady,  little 
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girl,  steady!"  she  repeated.  "You  won't 
get  anywhere  by  turning  off  at  every  cross 
road.  I'll  get  my  foothold  first,  then  if  I 
can  do  better  at  something  else,  I'll  tackle 
it." 

But  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  mother, 
telling  of  her  new  patron  and  his  high 
opinion  of  her  ability,  which  sent  Mrs. 
Duffy  to  building  an  air-castle  for  her 
daughter,  but  not  in  the  business  world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
W&z  Blinfci  S^an  ^e!I0  a  &toty 

A  GNES  blushed  prettily  the  next,  morn- 
'*■*'  ing  when  she  saw  Mr.  Davis  ap- 
proaching, a  strange  gentleman  by  his  side. 

"Permit  me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr. 
McManus,"  he  said,  after  greeting  her 
kindly.  "You  will  find  Miss  Duffy  capa- 
ble, painstaking  and  prompt.  He's  some- 
thing of  a  crank,  Miss  Duffy,  even  if  he 
is  my  friend — and  neighbor!"  and  with  a 
knowing  smile  at  the  girl,  he  turned  away. 

"My  correspondence  is  important,"  Mr. 
McManus  observed,  his  appraising  eyes 
on  her.  So  this  was  the  girl  from  Win- 
chester! She  did  not  look  like  one  who 
spent  her  time  entertaining  Howard  Dun- 
can. "I  usually  go  to  a  stenographic  office 
here,  but  Mr.  Davis  insisted  on  my  giving 
you  a  trial." 

"I  hope  to  satisfy  you,  Mr.  McManus," 
she  said,  for  the  first  time  lifting  her  eyes 
to  his.  Something  in  their  blue  depths 
seemed  to  draw  the  heart  out  of  him,  and 
he  was  conscious  of  pain.  It  all  passed  in 
a  moment.  But  it  left  Gerald  McManus 
wondering. 
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"I  am  ready." 

Her  voice  drew  him  back  to  the  present, 
and  he  began  his  dictation.  As  he  con- 
cluded his  last  letter,  Mr.  Rawley  ap- 
proached. McManus  rose  from  his  chair 
and  confronted  the  other  man.  Absolute 
strangers,  each  was  conscious  that  the 
other  was  an  enemy,  and  each  felt  himself 
ready  for  mortal  combat. 

Agnes,  a  little  weary,  for  the  letters  had 
been  difficult,  had  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  unconsciously  studied  the  two 
men.  When  McManus  was  gone,  she 
found  herself  thinking  that  he  was  a  better 
man  than  her  lawyer  friend.  Having  made 
the  comparison,  and  judgment  going 
against  him,  her  attitude  toward  him 
began  to  readjust  itself.  By  some  un- 
known channel  this  was  conveyed  to  him, 
and  he  felt  himself  swayed  by  sudden 
anger.  He  could  not  entirely  master  his 
emotions,  and  Agnes  noted  that  the 
pleasant  formality  was  gone  from  his 
voice,  as  he  inquired  if  she  could  give  him 
the  next  hour. 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  she  answered.  "Mr. 
McManus  wants  his  letters  finished  im- 
mediately." 

"Oh,  very  well!"  he  said,  shortly. 
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The  memory  of  his  kindness  of  the  past 
evening  surged  over  her. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said.  "If  I  had 
known  you  would  have  any  work  for  me 
this  morning,  I  should  have  gotten  more 
time  from  Mr.  McManus." 

"I  didn't  know  myself  until  a  short  time 
ago,"  he  replied,  modified,  and  smiling 
down  at  her  face,  fresh  and  lovely  as  a 
flower  wet  with  dew.  "I  had  a  telephone 
from  my  cousin  this  morning,  saying  I 
must  take  dinner  with  her  tonight  to  meet 
a  cousin,  passing  through  from  the  West. 
That,  of  course,  means  no  evening  work." 

Agnes  again  expressed  her  regret,  but 
something  in  his  face  made  her  to  feel  ill 
at  ease.  There  was  a  scowl  in  the  sleepy 
eyes  which,  instead  of  the  face  before  him, 
were  seeing  the  hard  one  of  his  stenog- 
rapher, as  she  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
night  work,  and  the  pretty  girl  of  whom 
the  elevator  man  had  told  her. 

"It  means  that  bar  pin,  she  was  talking 
about!"  he  was  now  thinking,  unaware  of 
the  growing  surprise  in  Agnes'  eyes.  It 
also  meant  the  cessation  of  Agnes'  night 
visits,  or  a  new  office  for  himself  and  that 
would  look  suspicious.  What  a  fool  he 
had  been  to  let  the  opportunities  of  those 
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evenings  slip !  He  thought  he  was  acting 
carefully,  when  he  had  been  acting  like  a 
fool!  To  change  his  attitude  now,  was 
impossible.  He  had  either  to  give  her  up, 
or  set  her  up  in  that  office  of  her  own,  of 
which  she  had  spoken. 

He  started,  becoming  aware  of  his  long 
silence. 

"It  is  all  right.  Miss  Duffy,"  he  said, 
pleasantly.  "I  think  I  know  where  I  can 
get  the  work  done.  My  trouble  is  about 
over,  for  my  stenographer  is  now  able  to 
come  to  the  office  for  a  few  hours  each  day. 
But  I  shall  still  have  some  work  for  you 
to  do,  as  I  am  considerably  behind." 

"Somehow,  Miss  Agnes,  I  did  not  feel 
satisfied  about  your  going  to  that  lawyer's 
office  at  night,"  said  blind  Angus  Adair, 
when  she  told  him  that  she  was  free  to 
continue  her  reading.  She  laughingly  as- 
sured him  that  his  fears  were  groundless, 
as  Mr.  Rawley  was  a  perfect  gentleman; 
anyhow,  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. But  that  night,  when  she  would  have 
read  to  him,  he  spoke  again  of  his  fears  for 
her. 

"I  have  cause,  Miss  Agnes,  to  worry 
about  you,  a  young  girl,  alone  here  in  this 
big  city,"  he  said.    "I  know  of  a  girl  who, 
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among  friends  and  in  a  much  smaller 
place,  fell  a  prey  to  an  unscrupulous  man. 
And  she  was  a  good  girl,  Miss  Agnes,  only 
ambitious  to  do  something  which  would 
give  her  more  money.  She  needed  money, 
too,  for  she  had  an  old  father  whose — 
whose  eyesight  was  failing.  That  girl  was 
my  own. daughter,  Miss  Agnes  !" 

"Oh!"  cried  Agnes,  tears  rushing  into 
her  eyes,  "did  you  have  that  sorrow?" 

"It  is  not  as  great  a  sorrow  as  it  might 
have  been,  if  she  had  been  a  different  sort 
of  a  girl.  But  I  know  wherever  my  child 
is,  she  is  as  good  and  pure,  as  when  she  left 
me.  And  I  am  trying  to  find  her,  to  tell 
her  that  her  old  father  never  once  doubted 
her,  even  if  others,  whom  maybe  she  loved 
more,  did. 

"We  lived  back  in  the  mountains,  near 
Jackson.  I  had  a  little  farm.  My  wife 
died,  leaving  me  the  baby,  our  first  child, 
after  fifteen  years  of  married  life.  I  was 
daddy  and  mammy  to  her,  and  when  she 
was  big  enough,  I  let  her  go  to  school  in 
town,  for  I  wanted  her  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation. When  she  got  through  school,  she 
went  to  clerk  in  a  drug  store.  There  was 
a  young  fellow  working  in  town,  who  was 
mighty  fond  of  Janice,  and  I  know  she 
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liked  him.  I  never  put  a  thing  in  their 
way.  Miss  Agnes.  I  used  to  wish  that  they 
had  money,  for  Janice  was  frail  and  I  was 
afraid  she  could  not  stand  a  hard  life.  If 
I  could  have  made  it  easier  for  her 
mammy,  she  might  not  have  died. 

"I  didn't  say  a  word,  though,  for  I  knew 
Janice  was  ambitious  to  get  money  ahead. 
She'd  talk  to  me  often  of  what  she  could 
do,  if  she  were  in  some  other  place,  where 
they  paid  better  salaries.  Once  I  asked 
her  how  she  happened  to  know  so  much 
about  the  wages  girls  were  getting  in  big 
towns,  and  she  said  a  drummer  who  sold- 
cigars  to  the  store  told  her.  He  used  to 
say  that  it  was  a  shame  for  her  to  be  work- 
ing for  only  four  dollars  a  week.  That  if 
she  were  in  Louisville,  or  Cincinnati,  or 
even  Lexington,  she  could  have  twelve  dol- 
lars for  less  work.  I  told  her  that  she 
wouldn't  save  all  that  money,  for  she 
would  have  to  pay  for  her  board,  which 
she  didn't  now,  for  she  came  home  every 
night,  and  that  she  would  have  to  dress 
better.  But  I  saw  that  she  had  her 
thoughts  on  what  the  drummer  had  told 
her. 

"I  suppose  she  used  to  talk  the  same 
way  to  her  young  man,  for  presently  he 
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left  and  went  over  to  Winchester  to  clerk 
in  a  hotel.  I  doubted  all  along  that  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  go  and  leave  her; 
for  she  got  mighty  gloomy  and  more  dis- 
satisfied than  ever.  And  my  eyes  were 
failing  fast,  which  also  worried  her.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  that  drummer  was  com- 
ing mighty  often  to  Jackson,  and  every 
time  he  came,  Janice  got  more  fretful. 

"  'It's  awful,  father,'  she  said  one  day, 
'that  you  must  be  blind,  when  I  could  save 
your  eyes,  if  I  just  had  the  courage  to  go 
to  the  city !'  Another  time  she  complained 
that  it  was  hard  -we  could  not  be  happy 
because  we  had  no  money  and  no  way  to 
get  it.  So,  Miss  Agnes,  I  don't  know  that 
I  was  so  surprised  when  the  owner  of  the 
drug  store  came  out  to  tell  me  that  Janice 
had  left — gone  off  on  the  morning  train. 
She'd  left  a  note,  asking  him  to  tell  me. 
I  understood,  but  when  I  tried  to  explain 
her  action  to  the  man,  he  just  laughed  at 
me.  He  said  that  she  had  gone  to  meet 
.that  drummer,  who  was  as  low-down  a 
fellow  as  lived. 

"The  young  man  heard  of  it  and  he 
came  out  to  see  me  and  I  never  knew  any 
one  to  carry  on  as  he  did.  One  minute 
he  would  reproach  my  child,  and  the  next 
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excuse  her,  because  she  had  no  chance  to 
get  ahead  in  the  mountain  town.  I 
waited  for  a  letter  from  Janice,  for  I  knew 
the  owner  of  the  store  and  the  young  man 
were  mistaken.  Janice  never  went  to  meet 
that  drummer  but  to  get  a  good  paying 
position.  When  she  didn't  write,  I  knew 
that  she  had  failed  somehow.  I  got  to 
thinking  that  maybe  she  would  know  what 
folks  were  saying-  about  her — that  maybe 
I  thought  the  same  thing.  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer,  Miss  Agnes.  I  mort- 
gaged the  little  farm  and  started  to  look 
for  her. 

"I  went  to  Cincinnati  first,  because  she 
used  to  talk  so  much  about  that  city.  I 
looked  up  a  man  who  used  to  live  in  Jack- 
son. He  took  me  to  the  Chief  of  Police, 
who  was  very  kind.  They  tried  to  find 
Janice,  but  could  not.  I  knew  they  were 
looking  in  the  wrong  places,  for  Janice 
was  a  good  girl ;  but  they  told  me  even  if 
she  had  been,  there  was  no  hope  for  her, 
if  she  had  started  out  alone  to  meet  a  man 
of  that  sort.  I  heard  many  awful  stories, 
Miss  Agnes,  but  I  will  not  believe  such  a 
fate  had  come  to  my  child.  I  was  always 
a  God-fearing  man,  and  I  know  that  God 
had  taken  care  of  Janice  for  me. 
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"So  I  left  Cincinnati  and  came  to  Lou- 
isville. I  didn't  go  to  the  police  here,  but 
after  my  work  in  the  restaurant  was  done, 
I  would  look  for  her  myself.  When  my 
eyesight  failed,  I  decided  to  stand  on  the 
street  and  beg,  I'd  rather  not  do  it,  Miss 
Agnes.  I'd  rather  go  to  the  home  for  the 
blind;  but  don't  you  see  that  if  Janice  is 
in  the  city,  someday  she  may  pass  that 
corner  and  see  me.  If  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, then  I  know  she  went  to  Lexington 
and  I  shall  go  there." 

The  silent  tear.s  had  dried  on  Agnes' 
cheeks  and  now  her  eyes  were  aglow  with 
a  beautiful  light.  Such  faith  in  God  and 
in  his  child's  integrity  was  a  wonderful 
thing  to  behold.  It  would  be  rewarded — 
she  felt  that  assurance  in  her  soul.  Per- 
haps she  was  intended  to  help  to  bring  it 
about.  There  must  be  a  way  of  learning 
where  the  girl  had  gone — at  least  where 
she  had  met  the  man.     Given  a  thread — 

"Why  did  you  not  try  to  find  the  man?" 
she  asked. 

"That  was  the  first  thing  the  Cincinnati 
police  did,"  he  answered.  "They  waited 
for  him  till  he  came  to  the  city.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  often  talked  with 
Janice,  and  that  he  used  to  tell  her,  she 
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could  make  more  money  as  a  clerk  in  a 
city;  and  if  ever  she  decided  to  go,  and 
would  let  him  know,  he  would  try  to  get  a 
position  for  her.  He  said  that  she  ap- 
peared to  be  desperate  because  of  the  low 
wages  she  was  receiving.  He  felt  sorry  for 
her,  but  knew  she  was  too  timid  ever  to 
go  to  a  city.  He  was  never  more  surprised 
in  his  life  than  when  he  went  back  to  Jack- 
son and  heard  that  she  was  gone.  He  said 
that  he  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  convince 
her  former  employer  that  she  had  not  met 
him ;  but  he  had  never  seen  her.  The  po- 
lice didn't  seem  to  believe  him,  but  they 
couldn't  do  anything  with  him." 

"I  don't  believe  him,  either!"  said 
Agnes.     "What  is  his  name?" 

"Howard  Duncan,"  he  replied. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
l&atolep  anii  ^te  "€ou&in" 

A  FTER  Agnes  had  courteously  but 
firmly  declined  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner, and  the  offer  to  drive  her  home, 
Leonard  Rawley  realized  that  the  usual 
methods  of  engaging  a  girl's  attention 
could  not  be  followed.  Ordinarily,  he 
would  have  dropped  her,  for  by  his  code 
no  woman  was-  worth  troubling  about; 
but  he  found  the  desire  to  beat  down  the 
barriers  she  set  between  them  stronger 
than  his  indolence;  besides,  he  did  not 
want  to  have  to  admit  failure  to  Howard 
Duncan. 

To  establish  her  in  an  office  of  her  own, 
seemed  the  readiest  way  to  create  a  friend- 
lier situation,  but  to  his  surprise  Agnes 
asserted  her  own  ideas  on  the  proposition. 
She  would  not  remove  far  from  the  hotel, 
for  she  had  a  number  of  good  friends 
among  the  traveling  men,  who  would  con- 
tinue with  her,  if  it  were  convenient. 
When  the  desirable  place  was  found,  she 
took  the  matter  entirely  into  her  own 
hands. 
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"There  never  was  such  another  inde- 
pendent little  girl !"  he  exclaimed,  as  she 
set  aside  another  offer  of  service.  "How 
do  you  expect  to  succeed,  if  you  treat  your 
friends  in  this  fashion?" 

"I  never  mistreat  my  friends,"  she  said, 
quietly,  "and  business  is  business.  I  pre- 
fer to  be  under  obligations  to  no  one — 
and  I  shall  succeed!" 

An  angry  light  darted  into  his  eyes.  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  that  the  rent  she  was 
paying  for  her  new  quarters  was  less  than 
half  charged,  the  remainder  being  met  by 
himself.  He  got  himself  in  hand,  before  he 
spoke;  then  he  said: 

"Possibly  you  are  right,  and  I  hope  you 
succeed." 

She  felt  a  momentary  penitence  for  her 
rudeness.  He  had  taken  a  great  interest 
in  getting  her  established,  and  was  now 
exerting  himself  to  secure  work  for  her. 
She  must  mend  her  manners,  she  decided ; 
but  she  wisely  refrained  from  any  word 
or  act  that  would  seem  apologetic. 

Her  place  was  on  the  ground  floor  of 
a  large  office  building,  and  to  Rawley's 
surprise  and  chagrin  she  was  soon 
swamped  with  work.  The  hiring  of  an 
assistant  became  a  necessity,  occasionally 
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another  girl  had  to  be  called  in,  and  the 
steady  click  of  typewriters  rang  the  knell 
of  the  man's  hopes.  Now  his  infatuation 
for  the  girl  was  complete.  The  very  sight 
of  a  man  talking  with  her  filled  him  with 
rage.  If  he  were  to  attempt  to  hang  around 
the  office,  he  knew  she  would  not  hesitate 
to  tell  him  such  conduct  would  not  be  tol- 
erated; and  he  was  growing  desperate  in 
his  effort  to  secure  material  for  "her  to 
copy.  Whole  pages  were  torn  from  law 
reports  and  sent  to  her,  with  some  specious 
explanation,  until  Agnes  began  to  notice 
and  wx>nder. 

"Here  is  another  order  from  Mr.  Raw- 
ley,"  she  remarked,  laying  the  envelope 
on  her  assistant's  table.  The  girl,  who 
had  last  been  employed  by  a  lawyer,  ele- 
vated her  eyebrows  and  observed,  that  he 
was  surely  interested  in  a  variety  of  de- 
cisions. Agnes  stood  for  a  moment,  watch- 
ing the  girl  as  she  carelessly  glanced  over 
the  pages. 

"I  wonder  why?"  she  then  asked. 

"I'd  like  to  know  myself,"  answered  the 
girl. 

Agnes  went  back  to  her  work,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  sat  staring  at  the  wall, 
while     her     thoughts     grew     busy     with 
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Leonard  Rawley.  She  never  saw  his  name 
in  the  papers,  except  in  the  society 
columns ;  why,  then,  had  he  such  a  vol- 
ume of  work,  if  he  conducted  no  impor- 
tant lawsuits  ?  If  he  were  the  busy  lawyer 
he  seemed  to  be,  how  could  he  devote  so 
much  time  to  social  pleasures?  She  re- 
called his  personal  appearance — and  under 
the  light  of  this  new  thought  she  found 
no  marks  of  a  worker.  What  was  the  pur- 
pose behind  it? 

While  Agnes  was  thus  sitting  idly  at  her 
machine,  in  one  of  his  several  apartments, 
Leonard  Rawley  was  holding  a  heated  ar- 
gument with  a  woman.  Painted,  be- 
decked, she  was  a  sad  object  as  she  lay 
among  the  pillows  of  her  low  couch, 
staring  mockingly  at  the  man. 

"So  the  little  country  girl  can't  be 
snared  by  you,  and  you  come  to  me  for 
help?"  she  sneered.  "I  am  asked  to  clothe 
myself  in  the  habiliments  of  holy  woman- 
hood and  posing  as  your  cousin,  induce 
the  icy  maiden  to  go  about  with  us — intro- 
duce her  into  society,  I  suppose?" 

Her  bitter  laugh  followed  the  words. 
He  winced  at  it.  Once  this  woman  had 
ruled  the  wealthy,  cultured  circle  of  a 
country  town — and  he  had  made  her  what 
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she  was  !  She  leaned  forward,  and  taking 
a  cigarette  from  a  jeweled  case,  lighted  it, 
and  resuming  her  former  position,  watched 
the  smoke  as  it  curled  from  her  lips. 

"Suppose  I  refuse?"  she  finally  asked. 

"Then  I  am  done  with  you !"  he  flung 
back. 

"You  fool!"  she  jeered.  "With  the  pa- 
pers I've  got  locked  up  against  you  in  my 
safe,  you  dare  to  threaten  me?"  I  can 
send  you  to  the  penitentiary  whenever  I 
want  to." 

"You'd  hardly  send  yourself?"  he  re- 
torted, but  his  face  paled. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  she  answered,  tip- 
ping the  ashes  from  the  end  of  the  cig- 
arette. "I  was  brought  up  a  strict  Meth- 
odist, and  I  know  if  I  don't  repent  I  shall 
be  damned.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  in  a  cell 
would  give  me  time  for  that — " 

"You  are  the  fool  now!"  he  sneered. 

"I  suppose  I  am,"  she  admitted.  She 
finished  the  cigarette,  while  he  stood  by  in 
sullen  silence.  Then  she  rose  and  turned 
toward  him  like  a  despoiled  queen. 

"I  will  do  as  you  ask,"  she  said,  "if  you 
will  give  me  five  thousand  dollars  and  your 
written  promise  never  to  come  near  me 
again." 
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"The  fun  I  will !."  he  thundered. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  wearily,  sinking 
back  among  her  cushions.  "You  will  have 
to  get  some  of  your  other  —  friends  —  to 
play  the  part  of  cousin !" 

He  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage. 
The  money  he  would  willingly  have  given, 
but  to  let  her  out  of  his  life — she  was  part 
of  it — and  she  had  loved  him — 

"She  is  not  worth  that  much  to  me — 
and  you  know  it!"  he  muttered. 

She  turned  her  face  away  as  one  filled 
with  great  weariness  and  disgust. 

"Those  are  my  terms,"  she  said.  "Now 
spare  me  argument." 

He  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  he 
swore  at  her,  and  he  pleaded — but  in  the 
end  he  yielded.  With  the  bitterest  smile 
her  lips  had  ever  worn,  she  pushed  the 
paper  and  pen  toward  him  to  sign  her  re- 
lease. Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
flung  out  her  arms. 

"Free!  Free!"  she  cried.  "Thank  God, 
at  last!" 

"You'll  be  crawling  back  to  your  bond- 
age yet!"  he  sneered.  Then  she  stooped 
and  struck  him  across  the  mouth. 

None  would  have  recognized  the  crea- 
ture of  the  morning,  in  the  refined  woman 
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who  entered  Agnes'  office  that  afternoon — 
in  company  with  Leonard  Rawley. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,  Miss  Duffy !" 
she  said,  in  a  cultured  voice.  "Cousin 
Leonard  has  spoken  so  frequently  to  me 
of  you,  that  I  insisted  on  coming  with  him 
today  to  see  you.  I  think  you  are  per- 
fectly wonderful  to  do  all  Cousin  Leonard 
says  you  have  done.  But  don't  you  ever 
get  a  little  bit  tired — don't  you  ever  wish 
you  could  drop  it  all — run  off  and  be  just 
a  girl?  I  am  sure  you  do,  for  you  are  so 
young  and  —  so  charming!"  and  she 
laughed  prettily. 

Agnes  blushed,  but  her  heart  grew  sud- 
denly raw.  Her  accomplishments  had  not 
been  as  wonderful  as  they  appeared  to  this 
lovely  woman — but  they  had  eaten  up  the 
sweetest  part  of  her  youth.  She  consid- 
ered the  woman  before  her,  and  knew  that 
her  life  was  barren  in  comparison.  The 
days  of  this  other  woman  seemed  to  trip 
joyously  before  her,  and  her  own  drag  by, 
drab  and  worthless ;  and  Rawley  smiled  in 
his  heart. 

"Cousin  Leonard  says  you  are  a  little 
recluse,  living  only  for  your  work.  Now 
that  we  have  met,  you  are  going  to  let  me 
give  you  some  playtime,  aren't  you?     A 
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spin  into  the  country  some  afternoon,  a 
little  dinner,  a  theater  party — won't  you?" 
she  pleaded. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  began  Agnes,  but 
she  interrupted  her. 

'That  starts  out  like  a  refusal — and  I 
shall  be  so  disappointed  if  you  refuse  me !" 

"Then,  you  shan't  be  disappointed," 
said  Agnes,  suddenly  weakening  before  the 
winning  manner  of  Mr.  Rawley's  cousin. 

"I  am  so  glad !"  she  cried.  "Now  which 
shall  it  be?" 

"I  believe  I'd  like  best  a  spin  into  the 
country,"  said  Agnes. 

"So  would  I,"  she  agreed.  "But  we 
shall  have  to  take  Cousin  Leonard  along. 
I  hope  you  don't  object?  I  can't  run  my 
car  and  my  driver  is  laid  up  with  a  sore 
hand." 

"I  promise  not  to  get  in  the  way,  Miss 
Duffy,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"Certainly,  I  have  no  objections,"  an- 
swered Agnes,  and  he  winced  at  the  un- 
conscious indifference  of  her  voice. 
*     %     * 

When  Mrs.  Duffy  read  the  letter  which 
Agnes  wrote,  telling  her  of  the  pleasure 
trip  of  the  morrow  with  Mr.  Rawley  and 
his    charming   cousin,    her   heart    swelled 
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rapturously.  Her  daughter's  path  was  ap- 
proaching the  highway  of  fortune,  and  she 
felt  it  was  her  duty  to  be  with  her  to  see 
that  nothing  should  occur  to  cause  it  to 
deflect.  They  had  received  a  fair  offer  for 
their  little  home,  and  overruling  her  hus- 
band's objections,  she  insisted  on  the  sale. 
Agnes  was  apprised  of  their  intention,  and 
the  prospect -of  having  her  parents  with 
her  made  her  too  fling  prudence  to  the 
wind. 

The  reunion  of  the  family  at  first  ap- 
peared disastrous  to  Rawley's  plans,  but 
reflection  showed  him  it  might  yet  work 
out  for  his  interests.  It  was  now  impera- 
tive that  she  should  succeed,  or  she  could 
not  discharge  her  new  and  heavy  obliga- 
tions. He  stopped  sending  her  work,  and 
as  far  as  he  dared,  tried  to  withdraw  his 
friends  from  her;  and  then  he  arranged 
with  the  agent  to  collect  the  full  amount 
of  the  rent  of  the  office  from  her.  For  the 
first  time  trouble  began  to  look  out  of  the 
girl's  misty  blue  eyes.  She  hid  her  worry 
from  her  parents.  She  had  no  doubt  she 
would  pull  through,  and  nothing  must 
spoil  their  happiness  in  their  new  home. 

They  had  bought  a  more  pretentious 
house,  making  the  first  payment  on  it  with 
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the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
cottage.  It  would  require  economy  to 
meet  the  notes  and  interest  as  they  fell 
due.  But  when  Agnes  had  married  the 
rich  lawyer,  Mrs.  Duffy  assured  her  hus- 
band, he  would  not  see  them  suffer;  so  the 
future  held  no  fears  for  her  at  least. 

In  her  mother's  happiness  Agnes  found 
a  new  incentive  for  effort,  and  soon  it 
began  to  bring  results.  The  increased 
rental  ceased  to  harass  the  girl ;  other,  bet- 
ter patrons  replaced  those  she  had  unac- 
countably lost;  and  Leonard  Rawley 
cursed  as  he  saw  another  scheme  to  get  her 
into  his  power  fail.  Some  good  genius 
seemed  to  protect  the  girl  against  him. 
Every  plan  of  his  proved  futile. 

Twice  he  had  accompanied  her  and  the 
pretended  cousin,  and  then  the  woman 
had  come  to  his  apartment,  and  throwing 
at  his  feet  the  money  and  signed  paper, 
declared  that  she  would  not  go  on  with 
their  horrible  contract. 

"No  harm  shall  come,  through  me,  to 
that  girl  with  the  soul  of  honor!"  she 
cried.  "Her  eyes  have  conquered.  I  go 
back  to  my  bondage !" 

Then  he  struck  her.    But  an  hour  later 
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he  was  telling  Agnes  that  the  illness  of  a 
sister  in  San  Francisco  had  called  his 
cousin,  Letitia,  from  the  city.  When  he 
asked  her  to  keep  their  dinner  engagement 
with  him,  she  declined. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
9®t®$anu&  ant)  l&atolep 

nPHUS  matters  stood  when  Howard 
-■■    Duncan  again  came  to  Louisville. 

"Birdie  caged  by  this  time,  I  suppose?" 
he  queried  as,  after  receiving  a  big  order 
from  the  elder  Rawley,  he  sauntered  off 
with  the  nephew. 

"You  steered  me  up  against  the  stiffest 
proposition  of  my  life,"  he  replied.  "I've 
tried  everything  but  kidnapping  her. 
Whatever  made  you  think  Agnes  Duffy 
was  that  sort?" 

"If  your  rabbit  runs  straight  you'll  have 
to  run  straight,  too,"  he  suggested. 

"Meaning?" 

"Honest-to-goodness  courtship." 

"I  wouldn't  marry  her!"  indignantly. 

"Don't  know  that  I  said  anything  about 
marrying  her,"  he  responded,  lighting  a 
cigar. 

"But  her  parents  have  moved  to  Louis- 
ville—" 

"You  don't  say?  Then  all  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  cotton  to  the  old  lady.  She'll  fall 
for  you  in  a  pair  of  minutes." 
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"Not  if  her  daughter  resembles  her,"  he 
sighed.  "And  man,  that  girl  gets  prettier 
every  day." 

"I'll  take  a  look  at  her  by  and  by. 
Maybe  I  can  break  the  ice." 

But  when,  a  few  hours  later,  Agnes  lifted 
her  head  and  found  herself  at  last  face  to 
face  with  Howard  Duncan,  hate  and  anger 
made  her  eyes  shoot  out  blue  flames.  The 
light  words  of  greeting  froze  on  his  lips, 
and  he  looked  at  her  in  speechless  sur- 
prise.   Then  she  said: 

"I  have  met  Janice  Adair's  father!" 

His  face  turned  a  sickly  yellow,  and  it 
gave  her  her  clue.  He  was  afraid.  The 
father,  poor  and  blind,  was  harmless  ■ — - 
how  could  she  use  her  weapon  against 
him?    Her  mind  leaped  to  the  lover. 

"Her  lover,"  she  said,  slowly,  "is  that 
clerk  in  the  Elsinor  at  Winchester.  You 
remember  him?  The  best  shot  in  Clarke 
County,  he  is  rated.  He  knows  that  a 
drummer  is  the  one  that  robbed  him  of 
his  betrothed  wife — " 

"My  God!"  the  words  broke  from  him, 
as  he  recalled  his  encounter  with  the  young 
man. 

"But  he  does  not  yet  know  you  are  that 
drummer,"  she  added. 
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"You  don't  intend  to  tell  him,  Miss 
Agnes,"  he  asked,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"I  intend  to  do  that  very  thing,  unless 
you  tell  me  where  Janice  is,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

"As  God  is  my  judge,  Miss  Agnes,  I 
don't  know!"  he  cried. 

"Then,  tell  me  what  you  do  know!"  she 
commanded.  "The  truth  !"  she  added,  her 
eyes  fastened  on  his. 

"She  came  to  Lexington ;  I  met  her,"  he 
began,  then  stopped. 

"Go  on !"  commanded  the  girl. 

"That's  all,"  he  replied. 

"You  are  lying  to  me,  as  you  lied  to  the 
Cincinnati  police,"  said  Agnes.  "But  you 
won't  get  an  opportunity  to  attempt  to  lie 
to  Jim  Darnell !" 

"I  swear  to  God,  Miss  Agnes,  I  am  tell- 
ing you  the  truth!"  he  cried,  ashen  to  the 
lips.  "I  met  her  in  Lexington,  as  I  prom- 
ised to  do,  and  then —  Let  me  see  your 
mother,  I  can  explain  it  all  to  her?"  he 
pleaded. 

"You'll  explain  it  to  me!"  said  Agnes, 
her  face  like  a  white  flame.  "Do  you  think 
I  would  bring  such  carrion  as  you  into  the 
presence  of  my  mother?" 

Something   like   anger   leaped   into   his 
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eyes,  but  it  died  quickly  before  the  burning 
wrath  of  hers. 

"She  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
me- — she  threatened  to  shoot  me,  if  I  did 
not  leave  Lexington  that  night.  I  left  and 
I've  never  been  back  since." 

"You'll  start  for  there  today,"  said 
Agnes  coolly.  "When  you  have  located 
Janice  Adair,  you'll  telegraph  me.  When 
I  have  restored  this  girl  to  her  father  vou 
are  free — as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"You  don't  know  Janice,"  he  began. 

"But  I  do  know  Jim  Darnell,"  she  re- 
joined. 

He  glared  at  her  and  a  threat  rose  to  his 
lips,  but  again  he  could  not  speak,  as  his 
soul  cowered  before  her  eyes.  He  took  his 
hat  and  turned  away. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  conver- 
sation, which  had  been  carried  on  in  a  low 
voice,  although  the  office  was  deserted, 
Agnes  had  been  aware  that  another  had 
come  in ;  now,  as  Duncan  left,  she  turned 
and  felt  herself  weaken,  seeing  Gerald 
McManus  standing  near  the  door.  There 
was  a  curl  on  his  upper  lip  that  cut  her 
like  the  lash  of  a  whip,  for  well  she  knew 
what  had  set  it  there.  She  wanted  to  cry 
out  to  him  not  to  misjudge  her.    She  sent 
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him  a  wan  little  smile  that  all  but  melted 
his  indignation.  However,  he  hardened 
himself  against  her,  and  said,  as  he  ad- 
vanced: 

"I  hope  I  did  not  interrupt  you?  But  I 
have  some  very  urgent  letters — 

"I  am  ready,"  she  rejoined  in  a  weak 
voice,  taking  her  place. 

He  had  not  progressed  far  when  his  in- 
dignation against  her  for  her  apparent 
intimacy  with  Howard  Duncan  overmas- 
tered him.  She  was  no  unsophisticated 
girl ;  she  knew  her  world  and  its  men  thor- 
oughly; therefore,  she  must  be  aware  of 
the  class  to  which  Duncan  belonged.  She 
was  no  better  than  the  rest  of  then — and 
she  was  a  Catholic,  the  daughter  of  Irish 
parents !  He  told  himself  it  was  because 
of  their  common  faith  and  ancestry  he  felt 
this  bitter  disappointment,  for  he  would 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that,  though 
he  had  not  seen  her  a  dozen  times  in  his 
life,  she  had  become  dear  to  him.  He  had 
been  looking  at  her  mouth,  with  its  sensi- 
tive, curved  lips,  carmine  without  the  aid 
of  the  rouge  pot ;  and  the  thought  that  they 
had  ever  taken,  or  should  ever  take  the 
kiss  of  that  foul  man,  seemed  suddenly 
to  madden  him. 
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"Decent  men  often  wonder,  Miss  Duffy, 
why  nice  girls  don't  always  respect  them- 
selves !" 

Appalled,  now  that  his  thought  had 
broken  from  him,  he  waited  for  the  worst 
to  happen.  She  lifted  her  head  and  let  her 
eyes,  cold  as  ice  spars,  meet  his  for  a  full 
minute;  'then  she  said,  in  tones  that 
matched  her  eyes : 

"And  nice  girls  often  wonder  why  de- 
cent men  can't  mind  their  own  business." 

Unprepared  for  such  a  rejoinder,  the 
black  jealousy  that  had  crawled  in  his 
bosom  in  the  last  hour  showed  its  fangs, 
in  the  quick  retort. 

"Only  the  interest  of  the  Howard  Dun- 
cans is  permitted,  it  seems !" 

She  rose,  closed  her  note-book,  and  said, 
quietly, 

"I  must  ask  you,  Mr.  McManus,  to  take 
your  work  elsewhere!" 

Stunned,  unspeakably  wretched  because 
of  the  disastrous  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
he  rose  and  left  the  office.  At  the  hotel, 
he  ran  into  his  friend  Davis. 

"How's  Miss  Agnes?"  he  inquired, 
smiling. 

"Better  ask  Howard  Duncan !"  he  flung 
at  him,  as  he  strode  on. 
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Davis  folded  his  arms  and  looked  after 
the  retreating  figure. 

"His  bad  blood  is  up!"  reflected  Davis. 
"But  why  should  he  throw  Duncan  at  me? 
I  think  I'd  better  see  Miss  Agnes." 

At  first  he  thought  the  office  was  de- 
serted; then,  out  of  the  twilight  and 
silence,  he  heard  a  muffled  sob.  It  drew  him 
across  the  room  to  where  Agnes  sat  at  her 
desk,  her  head  bowed  on  her  arms.  Plainly 
there  was  trouble  here,  and  as  the  self- 
appointed  deputy  of  fate,  it  appeared  his 
duty  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"Miss  Duffy,"  he  asked,  sympathet- 
ically, "what  is  wrong?  Can  I  be  of  any 
assistance?" 

She  raised  her  head  slowly  and  looked 
at  him,  with  tear-drenched  eyes. 

"It  is  nothing,"  she  began,  then 
stopped.  That  was  not  true,  and  he  could 
help.  Gerald  McManus  must  not  think 
she  would  tolerate  Howard  Duncan.  His 
good  opinion  was  more  to  her  than  even 
her  pride.  In  a  few  broken  sentences  she 
told  him  the  story. 

"Jerry  A4cManus  is  a  blankety-blank 
fool !•"  he  cried,  when  she  ceased  speaking. 
"And  I'll  tell  him  as  soon  as  I  see  him 
and  that  will  be  right  away.    As  for  you — 
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treat  him  roughly  when  he  comes  back,  as 
he  will,  pronto!" 

"But  I  don't  want  him  to  come  back!" 
she  cried.    "I  don't  want  to  see  him  ever !" 

"But  I  insist  that  you  must!  Don't 
you  know  that  he  is  my  Prince  Charm- 
ing?" 

"He  is  neither  princely  nor  charming!" 
she  retorted,  but  he  caught  the  sudden  joy 
in  her  voice. 

Agnes  turned  on  the  lights.  There  was 
work  to  be  done — and  he  might  come  back. 
Sooner  than  she  expected,  she  heard  his 
quick  steps  in  the  corridor.  She  kept  her 
joy  well  concealed,  and  McManus  met  a 
grave  face  and  eyes  that  told  nothing. 

"Miss  Duffy,  I'm  what  Davis  called  me ! 
Can  you  forgive  me?  I'll  never  forgive 
myself!" 

"Oh,  it's  not  quite  that  bad!"  she  said, 
her  face  melting  slightly.  "In  the  future, 
however,  don't  form  your  conclusions  until 
you  know  the  facts." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  should  have  done  so 
if  I  didn't  care?"  he  asked,  a  tremor  in  his 
voice. 

"If  you  had  cared  truly,  you  would  have 
understood,"  she  replied. 

He  bowed  his  head. 
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"I  shall  learn  to  care  truly,"  he  said 
humbly. 

"I  am  ready  to  do  your  letters/'  she 
said. 

"Not  tonight — they  can  wait.  You  are 
tired.  May  I  walk  home  with  you?  I 
should  like  to  meet  your  parents.  I  hear 
they  have  come  to  Louisville." 

She  made  ready  and  they  started.  With 
her  eyes  lifted  to  him,  she  did  not  see  Raw- 
ley  standing  at  the  entrance.  At  the  curb 
was  his  car.  He  was  waiting  for  her,  to 
offer  to  take  her  home.  He  ground  his 
teeth  as  he  continued  to  look  after  the  un- 
conscious pair. 

When  they  reached  the  blind  man  Agnes 
introduced  her  companion.  He  knew  that 
she  was  happy  and  he  smiled  benignly  on 
the  stranger. 

"Won't  it  be  glorious  if  I  find  his  daugh- 
ter for  him?"  she  cried  to  McManus,  as 
they  passed  on.  "He  is  a  wonderful  soul. 
He  is  taking  instructions  now.  I  am  to  be 
his  god-mother." 

"He  ought  to  have  those  cataracts  re- 
moved from  his  eyes,"  said  McManus. 

"Is  it  possible  that  he  could  be  made  to 
see  again?"  cried  the  girl,  laying  her  hand 
impulsively  on  his  arm. 
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"I  think  so,"  he  answered,  conscious 
only  of  the  touch  of  her  fingers  on  his 
sleeve.  "I  will  take  him  to  an  oculist,  a 
friend  of  mine,  tomorrow,  if  he  will  come." 

"Of  course  he  will!"  she  promised, 
eagerly.  "How  strange  it  will  be  if  you 
are  the  means  of  giving  light  to  his  eyes," 
then  she' stopped. 

"As  you  were  the  means  of  giving  light 
to  his  soul,"  he  finished,  his  voice  growing 
tender. 

"I  always  stop  here  to  see  my  other,  my 
best  Friend,"  she  said,  as  they  reached  the 
church. 

Mrs.  Duffy  was  considerably  flustered 
when  she  saw  the  strange  man  coming  up 
the  walk  with  her  daughter,  not  doubting 
that  it  was  the  lawyer.  When  she  heard 
his  name,  and  later  learned  his  calling,  her 
friendliness  grew  less  pronounced.  That 
night,  for  the  first  time,  she  inquired  about 
Rawley,  and  Agnes'  reply  that  he  was  only 
a  business  acquaintance  did  not  disconcert 
her.  Agnes  must  make  a  brilliant  mar- 
riage, and  she  had  fixed  upon  Leonard 
Rawley  as  the  one  to  realize  that  ambition 
for  her  daughter. 

Recalling  Duncan's  statement  regard- 
ing Mrs.  Duffy,  Rawley  laid  his  plans  to 
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meet  her.  The  next  day  he  stopped  his 
big  car  before  Agnes'  home,  and  when  Mrs. 
Duffy  opened  the  door,  he  looked  his  sur- 
prise. 

"Do  not  the  Willets  live  here  now?" 
he  asked,  naming  the  former  owners  of  the 
house.  "I  am  Leonard  Rawley,  their 
lawyer." 

"Mr.  Rawley!"  she  exclaimed,  delight- 
edly. "I  have  heard  my  daughter,  Miss 
Agnes  Duffy,  speak  of  you." 

"Miss  Duffy's  mother?  This  is  indeed 
a  pleasure!"  and  he  bowed  low  before  her. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  she  invited. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  he  murmured,  fol- 
lowing her  into  the  living  room.  It  was 
eloquent  of  Agnes'  good  taste,  and  its  rest- 
fulness  fell  on  him  like  a  balm.  He  was 
then  told  that  his  former  clients  had  dis- 
posed of  their  property  and  had  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  city.  Before  he  left, 
he  received  an  invitation  to  call  some  eve- 
ning when  her  husband  and  Agnes  would 
be  home.  Agnes  laughed  when  her  mother 
innocently  told  her  of  the  invitation  she 
had  extended  to  Leonard  Rawley;  but  a 
foreboding  came  to  her  when,  a  few  eve- 
nings later,  her  mother  burst  into  her  bed- 
room to  say  that  he  was  down  stairs. 
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"You  have  your  mother  to  blame  for  my 
presumption,  Miss  Duffy!"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  from  his  sleepy  eyes,  "I  think  she 
has  bewitched  me.  I  know  now,  Mrs. 
Duffy,  how  it  happens  that  Miss  Duffy  is 
such  a  magnetic  personality,  and  because 
of  it,  has  succeeded  where  the  other  ninety- 
nine  girls  would  have  failed." 

He  chatted  pleasantly  with  Agnes  and 
her  mother,  exchanged  political  opinions 
with  Mr.  Duffy,  sang  to  Agnes'  accom- 
paniment, and  acquitted  himself  so  well 
that  even  Mr.  Duffy  admitted  he  was  a 
nice  young  man. 

But  before  he  left,  he  had  the  promise 
that  Mrs.  Duffy  and  Agnes  would  go  with 
him  for  a  ride  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Agnes  gave  her  consent  reluctantly. 
McManus  was  still  in  town.  She  had  told 
him  of  the  eloquent  preacher  who  gave  the 
sermons  at  the  ten  o'clock  Mass  at  the 
church,  and  she  knew  he  would  expect  to 
meet  her  there.  But  her  mother's  pleasure 
set  aside  her  own  wishes  and  she  entered 
no  objections  to  the  arrangement.  Before 
the  ride  was  over,  Rawley  knew  that  he 
could  count  on  Mrs.  Duffy  as  an  ally,  and 
there  was  now  no  obstacle  between  him 
and  Agnes. 
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117ITH  characteristic  promptness,  Mc- 
*  "  Manus  gave  his  attention  to  old 
Angus  Adair.  An  examination  proved 
that  the  sight  could  be  restored,  and  the 
blind  beggar  was  missed  from  his  corner. 
Before  he  went  to  the  hospital,  however, 
he  asked  for  baptism. 

"My  soul  has  the  light,  Miss  Agnes," 
he  said,  as  they  bade  each  other  good-bye. 

"And  your  dear  eyes  will,  too,"  she 
promised. 

"If  it's  God's  will,"  he  replied,  adding, 
"then  I  can  find  Janice." 

Agnes  prayed  fervently  that  before  the 
bandages  were  removed  the  girl  would  be 
found,  and  many  petitions  were  sent  up 
to  St.  Anthony  to  aid  in  the  search.  One 
day,  the  expected  telegram  came.  It  told 
her  that  Janice  was  working  in  a  dry  goods 
store  in  Paris.  Sorely  against  her  mother's 
will,  Agnes  started  to  bring  the  girl  to 
Louisville. 

"I    don't    know   what   has    come   over 
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Agnes,"  she  complained  to  Rawley,  who, 
not  finding  her  in  her  office,  had  called  at 
her  home.  "She  used  not  to  be  like  this. 
Think  of  her  picking  up  an  acquaintance 
with  a  blind  beggar,  and  now  running  off 
to  bring  back  his  wayward  daughter.  I 
understand  it  was  a  drummer  who  got  the 
girl  to  leave  her  home  in  the  beginning." 

"They  are  a  dangerous  class  of  men," 
he  observed,  a  gleam  coming  into  his 
sleepy  eyes.  aOf  course,  in  her  work,  Miss 
Agnes  has  to  meet  many  of  them,  but — 
well,  candidly,  Mrs.  Duffy,  it  does  no  girl 
any  good  in  the  eyes  of  men  to  be  seen  in 
their  company." 

Hearing  the  words,  Mrs.  Duffy  felt  a 
rush  of  fear  to  her  heart.  That  McManus 
had  come  again  to  the  house  and  Agnes 
had  spoken  of  having  lunched  with  him. 

"But  there  surely  are  some  nice  men 
among  them?"  she  hazarded. 

"I  haven't  met  them,  then,"  he  an- 
swered, "and  I  think  I  know  almost  every 
drummer  that  comes  to  Louisville." 

"I  must  speak  to  Agnes,"  she  said,  "and 
I  wish  you  would,  too,  Mr.  Rawley." 

"She  has  no  regard  for  my  advice,"  Mrs. 
Duffy,  he  said. 

"You  must  not  think  that  "  she  cried. 
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"Agnes  never  shows  her  feelings,  but  I  am 
sure  she  has  the  highest  regard  for  you." 

"I  wish  I  were  certain  of  that,"  he  said 
pointedly.  "It  would  mean  much  to  me." 
Then,  as  if  sorry  he  had  spoken,  he 
hastened  away,  leaving  Mrs.  Duffy's  hopes 
soaring.  It  was  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion, and  to  think  the  girl  was  imperiling 
her  future  by  her  folly. 

When  Agnes  returned  she  had  Janice 
with  her,  and  carried  away  by  her  joy  at  the 
prospective  reunion  of  father  and  daugh- 
ter, she  brushed  aside  her  mother's  pro- 
testations against  her  actions. 

"Janice  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand,  mother," 
she  cried.  She  told  me  how  that  wretched 
man — " 

"He  was  a  drummer,  wasn't  he?"  asked 
Mrs.  Duffy.  "Mr.  Rawley  says  that  all 
drummers  are  bad  men  and  no  nice  girl 
should  be  seen  in  their  company." 

"He  said  that?"  she  cried,  incredu- 
lously. "I  have  been  having  my  sus- 
picions of  him  lately,  this  confirms  them. 
If  he  comes  here  again,  I  will  not  see  him." 

"Why,  Agnes,  how  foolish!"  said  her 
mother,  warily,  "I  am  sure  A4r.  Rawley 
was  only  speaking  of  drummers  in  general. 
We  know  there  are  many  good  men  among 
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them.  That  Mr.  McManus,  for  instance. 
He  is  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  Mr. 
Rawley." 

"There  is  no  comparison  between 
them,"  she  retorted. 

"If  both  men  were  not  what  they  should 
be,  I  know,  daughter,  you  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,"  she  said, 
serenely.    "But  tell  me  about  Janice." 

"That  man,  Howard  Duncan,  got  her  to 
leave  home,  on  the  promise  of  a  good 
position.  He  met  her  in  Lexington,  and 
she  said  when  he  tried  to  take  her  by  the 
arm,  she  had  her  first  doubt  of  him.  He 
wanted  her  to  get  into  a  taxi,  but  she 
refused.  He  took  her  to  a  hotel,  but  they 
walked.  She  saw  him  in, the  parlor,  made 
him  confess  that  he  had  deceived  her  in 
the  promised  position,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  harm  her.  She  threatened  to 
shoot  him  on  sight,  if  he  ever  crossed  her 
path  again.  He  never  did.  He  did  not 
even  attempt  to  find  her  for  me,  but  hired 
a  detective.  She  would  not  stay  in  Lexing- 
ton, so  went  to  Paris,  where  she  got  a  posi- 
tion as  saleswoman.  Tomorrow  morning 
we  are  going  to  the  hospital,  and  if  the 
doctor  allows  it,  I  shall  give  my  old  friend 
back  his  daughter." 
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The  doctor  felt  that  no  better  aid  could 
be  given  his  work  than  the  joyful  news  of 
which  Agnes  was  the  bearer.  When  she 
saw  the  father  and  daughter  in  each 
other's  arms,  she  turned  quickly  and 
groped  her  tear-blinded  way  to  the  hall, 
where  she  all  but  ran  into  Gerald  Mc- 
Manus,  coming  to  see  his  protege.  The 
clasp  of  hands,  the  meeting  of  eyes,  told 
each  the  other's  secret. 

"Agnes,"  he  whispered.  But  she  drew 
away  from  him. 

"They  are  together  again,"  she  ex- 
plained.   "It  is  like  a  fairy  tale." 

"And  you  their  good  genius." 

"You,  too.  The  sight  of  one  eye  is  per- 
fect, and  the  other  fairly  good." 

"Miss  Duffy,  father  wants  you,"  a  bell- 
like voice  announced.  Turning,  Mc- 
Manus  saw  a  handsome  girl  in  the 
doorway. 

"This  is  Mr.  McManus,"  said  Agnes. 

"My  father's  benefactor,  too,"  she  cried. 
"I  can  never  thank  you  enough,  both  of 
you." 

"Agnes  Duffy,  I  think  you  are  the  luck- 
iest girl  in  the  world,"  said  Agnes  to  her- 
self that  day,  as  she  opened  her  desk. 
"You  brought  a  good  man  to  the  light  of 
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faith,  you  were  instrumental  in  giving  him 
back  his  sight,  you  restored  him  his 
daughter,  you  have  your  dear  parents 
with  you.  You  have  a  good-paying  busi- 
ness, and— and — I  think  you  have  a  nice 
friend."  At  which  she  blushed  prettily, 
although  there  was  no  one  to  see. 

But  that  night  when  her  mother  ex- 
pressed a  like  belief  in  her  good  fortune 
Agnes  found  no  response  to  her  words  in 
her  heart. 

For  all  his  cajoling  of  the  mother  and 
overtures  to  the  daughter,  Rawley  found 
he  was  no  nearer  his  object  than  when  first 
he  had  met  the  girl.  His  attempt  at  love- 
making  had  met  with  such  a  reception  he 
had  sense  enough  not  to  repeat  it,  and  of 
late  he  saw  that  when  she  could  she 
avoided  him. 

Such  treatment  was  novel  in  his  experi- 
ence, and  it  drove  him  like  a  gale.  He 
swore  he  would  have  her,  even  though  he 
had  to  marry  her ;  and  he  asked  the  mother 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  court  to  the  daughter. 
Permission  was  graciously  given,  but 
when,  in  the  evening,. she  informed  Agnes, 
the  girl  stood  aghast. 

"Why,  mother,  he  is   not  a   Catholic! 
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Moreover,  I  do  not  love  him!"  she  man- 
aged to  say. 

"Love  does  not  matter,  so  long  as  you 
respect  the  man  you  marry,"  she  began. 

"And  I  do  not  even  respect  him,"  she 
cried,  as  this  revelation  threw  its  light 
upon  many  a  memory. 

"You  are  a  foolish  girl  to  talk  like  that, 
when  you  should  be  thanking  your  stars 
for  your  luck.  He  is  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Louisville.  No  more  hard  work 
for  yourself,  nor  for  your  poor  old  father, 
nor  for  me.  We  scraped  and  saved  and 
denied  ourselves  to  educate  you,  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  better  your  condition.  I 
always  told  your  father  that  if  you  got  a 
chance  you  would  repay  us  richly  for  all 
we  did  for  you." 

"Does  father  want  me  to  do  this?"  she 
gasped. 

"Of  course.    What  father  wouldn't?" 

"But,  mother,  he  is  not  a  Catholic — 
maybe  not  even  a  believer,"  cried  the  girl. 

"Child,  it  makes  no  difference  what  he 
is  now.  When  he  gets  into  your  hands  you 
can  make  what  you  wish  out  of  him !" 

"But  I  don't  even  like  him,"  she 
moaned.  "I  don't  like  for  him  to  come 
near  me." 
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"You  will  get  over  all  that/'  assured  the 
mother.  "If  you  had  thrown  yourself  at 
him,  he  would  not  have  wanted  you." 

"I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  him 
■ — -I  won't!"  and  she  broke  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  Then  Mrs.  Duffy  smiled  the  vic- 
tor's smile.  Had  Agnes  met  her  with  cold 
reserve,  given  her  a  calm  and  firm  refusal, 
she  would  have  had  her  fears,  but  when  she 
wept,  she  was  conquered. 

"Mr.  Rawley  is  coming  tonight  to  take  us 
to  the  theatre,  and  I  expect  you  to  look 
your  best  and  act  like  a  sensible  girl,"  said 
the  mother,  as  she  left  the  room. 

Alone,  Agnes  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
and  lifted  her  hands  toward  heaven.  What 
was  this  terrible  thing  that  had  fallen  upon 
her?  The  man  her  mother  wanted  her  to 
marry  rose  before  her,  and  all  her  soul 
shrank  in  horror  from  him.  His  sleepy 
eyes  now  reminded  her  of  a  snake's,  and 
the  smile  on  his  lips  betrayed  the  cruelty 
of  his  nature.  How  could  she  ever  have 
thought  him  attractive?  How  did  she 
come  to  meet  him?  She  recollected  How- 
ard Duncan  had  introduced  him.  She  re- 
membered the  work  he  had  brought  her, 
those  evenings  in  his  office,  then  his  cousin. 
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Had  she  ever  come  back?  If  so,  why  had 
she  never  renewed  her  acquaintance? 

She  crouched  on  the  floor,  now  thinking 
of  that  woman.  Why  had  she  sometimes 
looked  at  her,  with  eyes  of  pity?  When  she 
said  good-bye  that  last  time,  why  had  she 
wrung  her  hand?  She  held  the  memory 
of  the  woman  fast  to  her.  There  was  some 
mystery  connected  with  her.  If  she  could 
solve  it,  she  might  free  herself  from  this 
hateful  man.  If  she  could  make  her 
parents  see  him  as  he  appeared  to  her  soul, 
they  would  never  demand  this  sacrifice 
of  her. 

Mechanically  she  rose  and  began  to 
dress,  unconsciously  formulating  her  plan 
of  action.  She  had  only  her  own  vague 
suspicions — let  her  prove  them — then  her 
parents  would  absolve  her  from  her  duty 
to  marry  a  rich  man,  if  that  rich  man  was 
a  villain. 

"O  Gerald,"  she  whispered,  "don't  mis- 
understand again.  It's  for  you  as  well  as 
myself." 

Never  had  she  appeared  so  desirable  to 
Leonard  Rawley  as  that  night.  There  was 
nothing  in  her  manner  to  show  that  their 
relationship  had  undergone  any  change — 
but  as  time  pased  he  knew  that  as  far  as  a 
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star  is  from  the  earth,  was  she  from  him. 
Before  the  last  act,  she  asked  suddenly: 

"Has  your  cousin  returned?" 

"My  cousin?"  he  repeated  blankly. 

She  turned  her  eyes  away,  as  he,  recol- 
lecting, began  to  cover  his  mistake.  She 
knew  her  suspicion  was  correct — the 
woman  was  no  relation.  He  had  palmed 
off  some  woman  on  her  in  order  to  break 
through  her  rules  of  propriety.  Who  was 
the  woman? 

It  is  a  fact  that  once  thought  has  been 
focused  on  a  subject  knowledge  concern- 
ing it  ultimately  will  open  up.  In  a  crowd, 
one  day,  she  heard  Leonard  Rawley's 
name  mentioned. 

"You  may  tell  your  friend  he  is  mis- 
taken," said  the  answering  voice.  "Elsie 
threw  him  over  when  he  wouldn't  give  up 
that  woman  of  his." 

The  surge  of  the  crowd  carried  her  on- 
ward, but  the  words  stuck  like  a  knife  in 
her  breast,  "That  woman  of  his !"  And 
this  other  girl,  named  Elsie,  presumably 
of  his  class,  as  the  men  were,  would  not 
marry  him  on  her  account. 

Was  that  why  he  had  not  married,  be- 
cause of  this  Elsie?  Elsie  could  tell  her  all 
she  wanted   to   know — but   how   to   find 
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Elsie?  Was  he  still  keeping  that  woman? 
And  he  would — 

Then  her  reflection  broke  off.  Mother 
of  Christ!  Was  that  the  woman  he  had 
brought  to  see  her — had  passed  off  as  his 
cousin?  And  as  she  asked  herself  the 
dreadful  question,  she  knew  that  she  had 
the  key  to  the  mystery.    He  had  dared. 

"Easy,  little  girl,  easy!"  Her  father's 
voice  seemed  to  sound  in  her  ears.  These 
were  still  only  suspicions,  she  must  have 
something  more  tangible,  and  she  would 
not  get  it  by  changing  her  attitude  toward 
him.  She  redoubled  her  prayers,  and 
appealed  to  her  old  friend,  who  had  been 
restored  to  his  position  at  the  restaurant, 
where  his  daughter  was  installed  as 
cashier. 

"You  know  I  will  pray,  Miss  Agnes !" 
he  promised.  "And  God  will  hear  us  and 
give  you  what  you  want.  Look  what  He 
did  for  me!  He  never  fails  us,  when  we 
throw  ourselves  entirely  upon  Him.  He 
will  lead  you  out  of  your  trouble — Oh,  I 
know  his  mercy  too  well  to  doubt  it  for 
you!;? 

His  perfect  faith  had  a  strengthening 
effect  on  her,  but  she  could  not  keep  the 
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torture  of  her  heart  from  showing  itself 
on  her  face. 

"Agnes,  you  are  worried  about  some- 
thing." Gerald  McManus'  voice  was 
anxious.  He  had  come  in  from  a  long 
trip,  and  must  start  in  the  morning  on 
another.     "Can't  you  tell  me?     O  my — " 

"Not  now,"  she  interrupted.  He  must 
not  speak  the  words  she  felt  were  coming. 
She  must  not  have  their  first  happy  hour 
of  love  shadowed  by  the  thought  it  might 
be  their  last.  She  must  have  her  life 
entirely  free  from  that  wretched  creature, 
before  she  could  give  it  to  the  man  whom 
she  loved. 

"But  I  must  know,"  he  insisted.  "At 
least,  answer  me  this- — is  it  financial?" 

"In  a  way,"  she  answered.  "But  no  one 
can  help  now.  We  have  simply  got  to  wait 
until  a  certain  matter  is  settled." 

"If  you  need  help,  you  will  tell  me? 
Promise  me  that,  Agnes.    Otherwise — " 

"I  promise  you,  I  will,"  she  said,  hastily. 
"And  now  let  us  not  talk  any  more  about 
it.  It  is  not  worth  it,  but  you  know  I  am 
inclined  to  grow  anxious  when  everything 
does  not  run  smoothly." 

"Your  responsibilities  are  too  heavy," 
he  began,  but  again  she  interrupted  him, 
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He  had  come  in  unexpectedly,  and  she 
had  telephoned  her  mother  that  she  would 
not  be  home,  as  she  would  dine  with  Mr. 
McManus.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  mother 
stormed  and  pleaded,  reminding  her  that 
Mr.  Rawley  was  to  call  that  evening. 
Agnes  was  inexorable,  and  the  mother 
hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  sob.  Just 
when  Agnes  had  begun  to  act  sensibly  that 
wretched  drummer  had  to  appear  and  she, 
little  fool,  must  endanger  her  future  for 
an  hour  of  his  company.  What  should 
she  say  to  Mr.  Rawley  when  he  came.  To 
spare  herself,  she  decided  to  call  him  up 
and  acquaint  him  with  Agnes'  absence. 
Then  one  of  those  occurrences  befell  which 
leave  us  wondering  if  the  telephone  oper- 
ator acts  from  intention  or  through  mis- 
take. She  was  connected  with  Rawley,  and 
heard  him  asking  in  a  voice  shaken  by 
anger: 

"For  the  last  time,  will  you  leave  this 
city?"  And  a  woman's  voice,  with  cul- 
tured accents,  answered,  "I  have  told  you 
before  that  I  will  not."  "In  that  case,  I 
shall  notify  them  to  turn  you  out,"  he 
stormed  back.  "Then  take  the  conse- 
quences," the  woman  replied.    He  cursed 
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her,  and  Mrs.  Duffy  hung  up  the  receiver, 
with  a  blanched  face. 

When  he  called,  Mr.  Duffy  met  him. 
His  wife  had  a  headache  and  Agnes  had 
telephoned  that  she  would  not  be  home 
until  late.  Did  Mr.  Duffy  know  what  had 
detained  her?  He  understood  from  his 
wife  that  she  was  driving  out  with  Mr. 
McManus.  They  exchanged  a  few  re- 
marks, then  Rawley,  with  teeth  set  so  hard 
his  jaws  pained,  left  the  house.  He  knew 
where  he  would  rind  them,  and  went 
straight  to  the  dining-room  of  the  Gar- 
rison Hotel.  But  he  did  not  go  farther 
than  the  door,  for  seated  at  a  table, 
directly  opposite  to  Agnes  was  Elsie 
Carew,  with  a  party  of  friends.  He  had 
not  seen  her  since  she  had  broken  their 
engagement,  because  he  refused  to  give 
Letitia  up.  Now,  when  he  tried  to  rid 
himself  of  her,  lest  Agnes  should  hear  of 
her  and  connect  her  with  the  woman  he 
had  introduced  as  his  cousin,  she  refused 
to  go,  though  she  would  gain  the  freedom 
for  which  she  craved,  and  money  to  pro- 
vide for  her  future.  Sin  was  beginning  to 
collect  its  due. 

After  a  sleepless  night  Mrs.  Duffy  con- 
vinced herself  that  the  conversation  which 
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she  had  overheard  was  purely  on  business ; 
probably  she  was  some  woman  who  was 
annoying  a  client,  and  he  had  used  that 
language  to  frighten  her.  It  was  fortunate 
that  it  was  she,  not  Agnes,  who  had  been 
the  listener.  Operators  should  not  be  so 
careless,  and  people  should  be  careful  how 
they  speak  over  the  telephone. 


CHAPTER  X. 
16Utole#  i&  (Kipo^eti  anfc  8g;nt£  $®avvit$ 

/T\HE  next  evening  Rawley's  car  was  at 
■*■  the  curb,  when  Agnes  left  the  office. 
One  glance  at  his  face  told  her  that  delay 
for  him  was  over.  He  assisted  her  in,  then 
gave  the  driver  an  order,  which  she  did 
not  catch. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  she  asked,  as 
they  began  to  leave  the  city  behind. 

"To  the  Country  Club,"  he  replied. 

"You  have  no  right  to  take  me  there, 
without  my  consent,"  she  said. 

"I  have  a  better  right  to  do  so  than 
Gerald  McManus  has  to  dine  with  you  at 
a  hotel." 

"I  went  of  my  free  will  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Manus," she  answered. 

"And  broke  an  appointment  with  me 
to  do  it,"  he  rejoined. 

"Since  when  have  you  the  right  to  ques- 
tion my  actions?"  she  demanded. 

"Since  the  day  your  mother  gave  me 
permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to  you — 
since  the  first  day   I   saw  vou,   for  that 
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matter,  since  love  gives  every  right,"  and 
he  attempted  to  take  her  into  his  arms. 

She  drew  back  and  his  fear  of  what  she 
might  do,  made  him  respect  her  wishes. 
The  hotel  was  practically  deserted  at  that 
hour,  and  they  dined  in  a  seclusion,  which 
would  have  been  blissful  for  lovers.  For 
the  girl,  the  minutes  dragged.  She  was 
tired,  she  was  heart-sick,  and  above  all  she 
loathed  and  feared  her  companion. 

When  dinner  was  over  she  rose  and 
walked  to  the  balcony,  which  overlooked  a 
vista  of  hills  and  valleys,  wearing  the  misty 
veil  of  evening.  He  joined  her,  and  after 
a  moment's  silence  caught  her  to  his 
breast.  She  wrenched  herself  from  his 
arms  and  stood  looking  at  him,  with 
blazing  eyes. 

"How  dare  you!"  she  cried,  in  a  voice 
shaken  by  anger. 

"Because  I  love  you!"  he  cried. 

"Love!"  she  sneered.  "I  suppose  you 
loved  Elsie,  too,  but  the  other  woman 
more." 

He  sprang  backward  as  if  a  serpent  had 
darted  into  his  face. 

"She  betrayed  me!"  he  cried,  more  ap- 
palled by  that  fact,  than  by  its  conse- 
quences. 
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"Didn't  you  deserve  it?"  she  demanded, 
not  knowing  to  which  woman  he  referred, 
but  shooting  at  random. 

"My  God !  They'll  all  throw  you  down 
in  the  end,"  and  his  harsh  laugh  tore 
through  the  evening  hush.  "Did  she  tell 
you  all?"  he  suddenly  demanded,  some- 
thinglike hope  in  his  voice. 

"Do  you  need  to  ask  that?"  she  re- 
turned, and  sent  a  bitter  laugh  through 
the  words. 

"No,  not  when  she  betrayed  me." 

Agnes  stood  in  what  he  took  to  be  con- 
temptuous silence ;  while  in  reality  she  was 
praying  for  guidance.  He  would  unravel 
this  mystery  for  her  himself  if  only  she 
could  give  him  the  leading. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  say  something?" 
he  demanded. 

"What  has  a  woman  to  say  when  such  a 
ghastly  insult  has  been  offered  to  her,"  she 
ventured. 

"But,  don't  you  see  that  I  loved  you?" 
he  cried. 

"Love!"  she  again  sneered.  "You  to 
love  any  woman!" 

"You  shan't  say  that  to  me,"  he  cried. 
"I  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you.     I    didn't    love    Elsie    Carew    well 
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enough  to  give  up  Letitia,  as  she  de- 
manded; but  I  loved  you  so  well,  I  was 
ready  to  give  her  up,  just  for  a  chance  to 
win  you.  And  she  was  willing — I  don't 
suppose  she  told  you  that?  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  told  you  that  we  made  our  bar- 
gain— that  is,  she  would  impersonate  a 
cousin,  so  I  could  get  to  go  about  with 
you,  and  she  was  to  be  free  from  me  ?  But, 
after  the  second  time,  she  said  she 
wouldn't  go  on.  She  seemed  afraid  of 
you.  She  said  she'd  rather  go  back  to  her 
bondage  than  bring  you  to  any  harm. 
And  she's  never  been  the  same  since.  I 
began  to  get  afraid  of  her — I  can't  under- 
stand her;  I  tried  to  get  her  to  leave  the 
city.  I  had  a  premonition  she  would  ruin 
me.  But  she  wouldn't  go,  so  I  told  my 
agent  to  turn  her  out,  but  he  had  instruc- 
tions not  to  let  her  want — and  then  she 
went  to  you.  My  God!  that  she'd  think 
of  doing  such  a  thing." 

"Why  should  she  not?  What  had  you 
done  to  her?  And  should  she  not  save  an 
innocent  woman  from  you?" 

"No,  a  thousand  times  no!"  he  cried. 
"Not  that  from  her  to  me." 

Then  Agnes  laughed  the  glad,  free  laugh 
of  the  saved. 
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"Keep  your  remnant  of  faith  in  woman, 
Leonard  Rawley,"  she  cried. 

"No  woman  betrayed  you — you  be- 
trayed yourself.  Once  in  a  crowd  I  heard 
a  man  say  that  a  girl  called  Elsie  had 
thrown  you  over  because  you  would  not 
give  up  another  woman.  I  never  liked 
you— always  was  I  conscious  of  something 
in  you  that  repelled  me.  Then  I  recalled 
that  Howard  Duncan  introduced  you. 
Birds  of  a  feather,  flock  together.  Link 
by  link  I  made  up  my  chain  of  evidence 
against  you.  You  supplied  the  connecting 
link  when  you  forgot,  at  first,  the  cousin 
you  had  introduced  to  me.  I  drew  my  bow 
at  random  this  evening,  but  the  dart  went 
true.  You  have  told  me  what  I  wanted 
to  know.  I  see  that  I  was  saved  from  the 
awful  fate  you  premeditated  against  me 
by  the  compassion  of  a  fallen  woman,  and 
that  woman  is  tonight  a  wanderer  on  the 
streets.  It  is  my  duty  to  find  her,  save  her 
from  a  still  worse  fate,  as  she  saved  me." 

"I  will  spare  you  the  search,"  he 
sneered.  "She  spends  her  time  in  the  art 
room  of  the  public  library,  copying  ancient 
scrolls  and  engravings  and  reading  works 
on  art.  She  is  a  very  gifted  woman.  But," 
and  he  laughed  cruelly.     "I'll  get  there 
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before  you.  You  will  not  see  Letitia 
again." 

He  flung  himself  out  of  the  room,  curs- 
ing her  as  he  went,  and  she  heard  in  the 
next  minute  the  purr  of  his  machine  as  he 
started  for  the  city.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  irresolute,  then  she  remembered 
Angus  Adair.  She  hurried  to  the  tele- 
phone, and  after  giving  him  a  few,  careful 
instructions,  left  the  club. 

The  art  room  of  the  public  library  was 
deserted,  when  Angus  Adair  entered  it, 
save  for  a  woman  seated  before  a  long 
table,  strewn  with  books  and  papers.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  ancient  pain  as  she  turned 
them  to  the  old  man  who  asked  her  if  she 
was  Letitia.  When  his  message  was  deliv- 
ered, he  saw  the  pain  give  way  to  fear. 

"Where  can  I  go  to  escape  him?"  she 
whispered. 

"Miss  Agnes  said  I  was  to  take  you  to 
her  home,"  he  answered. 

"Let  us  go  quickly,"  she  cried. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Leonard  Rawley 
stood  by  her  vacant  chair.  Her  sketches 
lay  before  him,  her  pencil,  and  the  gold- 
handled  knife  which  he  had  given  her. 
The  haste  of  her  departure  was  evident. 
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Agnes  had  triumphed  over  him  again.  He 
picked  up  the  knife,  with  a  convulsive 
twitch  of  his  lips,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket ;  then,  with  a  new  drop  of  his  head, 
he  left  the  place. 

Late  that  night  an  automobile  stopped 
at  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Three  veiled  women  alighted  and  went  up 
its  steps,  and  were  admitted.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  door  again  opened  but  only  two 
emerged  and  were  taken  t;o  the  quiet  street 
in  which  the  Duffy  home  stood.  That 
night  the  mother  and  daughter  slept  to- 
gether, for  a  fear  as  of  death  grasped  Mrs. 
Duffy,  when  she  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
woman  who  had  come  so  strangely  into 
her  house,  the  plan  laid  for  the  destruction 
of  her  daughter. 


A  year  later  there  was  a  double  wedding 
in  the  old  church.  Gerald  McManus 
could  not  understand  why  Agnes  wanted 
to  be  married  on  the  same  day  with 
Janice,  who,  with  her  lover,  had  joined 
her  father  in  his  new  faith;  nor  why  his 
bride  should  laugh  and  blush  when  Jim 
Davis,  his  best  man,  rang  in  something 
about  a  Prince  Charming.    Plainly,  Agnes 
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was  beginning  her  married  life  with  secrets 
from  her  husband.  But  he  had  some 
secrets  gf  his  own.  One  was  a  pretty 
bungalow  near  his  home  in  Covington  for 
his  wife's  parents,  and  another  was  a  new 
position  which  freed  him  from  long  jour- 
neys and  weary  weeks  oi:  Reparation. 
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